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PREFACE. 



During the excursion which produced the following 
pages, I began with an intention of sketching a series 
of short articles; but, before the close of the journey, 
these remarks, although written hastily, became too ex- 
tensive for. the. object first intended. For reasons, with 
which it is, perhaps, unnecessary to trouble the reader, 
it has since been thought advisable to print them, after 
due revision^ in the form in which they now appear. 

The geological notices are, with few exceptions, placed 
under distinct heads, and may, without inconvenience, 
be omitted by those to whom they are uninteresting. 
But, the geological features of a country being permanent 
— being intimately connected with its scenery, with its 
leading interests, and even with the very character of its 
population, have a fair claim to delineation, in the obser- 
vations of a traveller ; and this course, however unusual 
with us, is now common in Europe. I regret that my 
limited time did not admit of more extended and com- 
plete observations of this nature, and I cannot flatter 
myself that they are always free from error. 
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IV PREFACE. 

The historical remarks and citations have been the 
more extended, from an impression that less has been 
said by travellers in America, than might have been ex- 
pected, of scenes and events which, to Americans, I 
conceive, must ever be subjects of the deepest interest. 

The friend, in whose company this tour was made, 
having been in the habit, when travelling, of taking hasty 
outlines of interesting portions of scenery, and of finish- 
ing them after his return, did, in this instance, the same ; 
and, although when executed, they were not intended 
for publication, the .drawings, which illustrate some of 
the scenes in this work, were, at my request, furnished 
by him. 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 



Yale College^ 
August lithy 1820. 
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PLATE I. 

Approach to Quebec Jrom the South-west. 

This sketch, taken from the steam-boat, was commenced about 
three or four miles above the city, and when we were passing every 
moment rapidly along. It was unavoidably subjected to the disadvantage 
of constant change of position ; but, as it fortunately happened, this 
circumstance rather augmented the distinctness, than altered the re- 
lative position of the principal objects. 

On the right, is exhibited part of the promontory of Point Levi, 
with a glimpse of a few of the houses and ships at its foot. In the 
remote view, down the river, are seen some of the highlands, beyond 
f the falls of Montmorenci, on the left bank of the river, and of the dis- 
i tance of from ten to fifteen miles. Immediately before the observer, 
is the smooth ^expanse of the river, with some of the numerous ships 
and boats that adorn its surface. 

On the left, and neare&t at hand, a beautiful copse of wood, with 
some buildings at its feet, just intercepts the view of Wolfef's Cove, 
which lies between this grove and the high bank on which stands the 
nearest round tower ; only the opening of the cove is seen. Then 
come the heights on which are the plains of Abraham, and upon them 
the Martello towers, two of which only are from this position visible ; 
the view of two others is cut off by the intervening heights. Further 
on appears Cape Diamond, composed of almost perpendicular pre- 
cipices of naked rock, three hundred and forty-five feet in the greatest 
height. The walls and towers of massy stone, pierced and cut down 
for embrasures, and crowned with the flag-stafF and colours that ap- 
-pear on this Cape, constitute the Citadel of Quebec. Immediately 
at the foot of this precipice is the commencement of the lower town, 
which is continued aroUnd the foot of the rock ; only a very small 
part of it, and no portion of the houses of the upper town, is .visible 
from this point of view. 

PLATES 11. AND IlL 

Lake George from Fort George, and Lake George from the Village of 

Caldwell. 

In the first of these Views, the observer being at Fort CJ^orge, 
situated, as I have already remarked, at some distance from the 
southern shore of the lake, and in a direction about mid-way between 
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Vlli DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

its eastern and western sides, contemplates a prospect considerably 
different from that seen in the other position. The eastern barrier is 
now much less in view : the promontory, where the lake turns off to 
the right, and is lost among the mountains, and where north-west bay 
stretches to the left, and appears bounded by very high mountains, is 
immediately before him, at the distance of about twelve miles ; the 
islands in view are more numerous, and give greater variety to the 
now more extended surface of the lake; and, immediately at the 
observer's feet, is the acclivity, by which we ascend from the lake to* 
the old fort, upon the walls of which we are supposed to stand, and 
they, of course, are not in view. On the very shore we observe one 
of the old barracks, formerly belonging to the fort, now exhibiting a 
tavern sign, and till within a few years constituting the only place of 
accommodation to those who visited Lake George. At this place, 
although principally covered by the water, are the ruins of the old 
military quay or pier, formerly extending a good way into the lake, 
and affording important facilities to the numerous expeditions that 
have sailed upon Lake George. 

The second view is taken from the water's edge, in front of the 
public-house, in the village of Caldwell, which stands on the very shore 
of the south-western side of the lake, and, of course, leaves that vil- 
lage in the rear, and exhibits, as the most prominent objects, the moun- 
tains on the eastern shore, forming a strong contrast with the peaceful 
bosom of the lake. Several of the islands are in sight, and pleasantly 
diversify the uniform surface of the water, the view of which, to the 
north and north-west, is necessarily limited by the position of the 
observer. 

PLATE IV. 

Monte Video — Approach to the House. 

This view will give some ocular illustration of the scenery on 
the top of the mountain. It exhibits a view of the lake, the cultivated 
lawn, the buildings, the surrounding forest, and rocky pinnacles and I 
tower ; but still it must be remembered, that they give only some I 
parts of the scene on the top of the mountain, without conveying any 
adequate idea of the altitude of the place, and scarcely a glimpse of 
the remote scenery. Indeed, the full illustration of the beauties of 
this mountain would require a port-folio of views, and would form a 
fine subject for the pencil of a master. 

As the beauty and grandeur of this place depend principally upon I 
certain general facts relative to the geological structure and conse- I 
quent scenery of the middle region of Connecticut, the most original 
are sketched in a very general way in the course of the text. 
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Relaxation and health, and th^ ^tifidttion of a reap 
sonable curiosity, were oUr immediate motives for undertaking 
this journey. On the 21st of September we left Hartford 
fbf Albany. A blustering equinoctial had been howling for 
two days, but without rain, and, as a severe drought had 
long prevailed, clouds of dust rose, in incessant eddies, and 
driving before a violent wind, fiUed the atmosphere, and enve- 
loped every object. We were not, however, prevented by the 
«tonn of sand and dust fix>m setting out, nor, by the rain whicli 
soon followed, from proceeding* The fine turnpike upon whicli 
we commenced our journey was, but a fev«r years since, a most 
mg^d uncomfortable road; now we passed it Mrith ease and 
rapidity, scarcely perceiving its beautiml undulations, which, 
gradually rising, as we receded from the Connecticut river, 
brought us, within little more than an hour, to the foot of Talcot 
mountain. 

MOlfTB VIDEO. 

After condtantly ascending, for nearly three miles, we reached 
ttie highest ridge of the mountain, from which a steep declivity 
of a row rods brought us to a small rude plain^ terminated at a 
6hort distance by the western brow, down which the same fine 
turnpike-road is contimied. From this plain, the traveller who 
wishes to visit a spot called Monte Video, remarkable for the 
extraordinary beautv of its natural scenery, will turn directly to 
the north, into an obscure road, cut through the woods, by the 
proprietor of the place to which it conducts. The road is rough^ 
and the view bounded on the east by the ridge which, in many 
places, rises in perpendicular cliffi, to more than one hundred 
feet aoove the general surface of the summit of the mountain. 
On the west, you are so shut in by trees, that it is only occa- 
sionally, and for a moment, that you perceive there is a valley 
immediately below vou. 

VoYAGEi nifrf Travel!, Vol. VH. B 
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, At the end of a mile and, an half, the road terminates at a 
tenant's house, built in the Gothic style, and through a gate of 
the same description you enter the cultivated part of this very 
Binffular country-residence. 

Here the scene is immediately changed. .The trees no longer 
intercept your view upon the left, and you look almost perpen- 
dicularly into cl valley of extreme beauty, and great extent, in 
the highest state of cultivation, and which, although apparently ' 
within reach, is 640 feet below you. At the right, the ridge, 
which haS) until now, been, your boundary, and seemed an im- 
passable barrier, suddenly breaks off and disappears, but rises 
again at the distance of half-a-mile, in bold grey masses, to the 
height of 120 feet, crowned by forest-trees, above which appears 
a tower, of the same colour as the rocks. 

The space, or hollow, ci^^sed by the absence of the ridge, or 
>yhat may very properly be called the back^bone of the mountain^ 
IS occupied by a aeep lake, of the purest water, nearly half-a- 
knile in lengtn, and somewhat less than half that width. Di- 
rectly before you, to tlie north, from the cottage 'or tenant's 
house, and extending half-a-niile, is a scene of cultivation, unin- 
closed, and interspersed with trees, in the centre of which 
stands the house. The ground is gently undulating, bounded 
•n the west by the precipice which overlooks the Farmington 
Vfdley, and inclining gently to the east, where it is terminated by 
the fine margin of trees that skirt the lake. After entering the 
gate, a broad foot-path, leaving the carriage-road, passes off to 
the left, and is carried along tne western brow of the mountain, 
until passing the house, and reaching the northern extremity of 
this little domain, it conducts you, cdmost imperceptibly, round 
to the foot of the cliffs, on which the tower stands. It then gra- 
dually {)asses down to the north extremity of thfe lake, where it 
unites with other paths, at a white picturesque building, over- 
shadowed with trees, standing on the edge of the water, com- 
manding a view of the whole of it, and open on every side 
during the warm weather, forming, at that season, a delightful 
summer-house, and in the winter, being closed, it serves as a 
ishelter for the boat. There is also another path, which, begin- 
ning at the gate, but leadiYig in a contrary direction, and passing 
to tne right, conducts you up the ridge, to what is now the 
summit of the south rpcl^ whose top having fallen off, lies scat- 
tered ijn huge fragments, and massy ruins, around and below 
you. 

The view from the house towards the east presents nothing 
but the lake at the foot of the lawn, bounded on the north and 
south by lofty cliffs, and on the opposite shore by a lower bar- 
rier of rocks, intermixed with forest-trees, from amongst which 
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a road is seen to issue, passing to the touth along the brink of 
the water, and although perfectly safe, appears to form, from 
that quarter, a dangerous entrance to this retired spot. 

Cvery thing in this view is calculated to make an impression 
of the most entire seclusion ; for, beyond the water and the open 
ground in the immediate neiglibournood of the house, rocks and 
forests alone meet the eye, and appear to separate you firom all 
the rest of the world. But at the same moment that you are con- 
templating this picture of the deepest solitude, you may, without 
leavmg your place, merely by changing your position, see through 
one of the long Gothic windows of the same room, which reach 
to a level witli the turij the glowing western valley, one vast 
sheet of cultivation, filled with inhabitants, and so near, that 
with the aid only of a common spy-glass you distinguish the 
motions of every individual who is abroad m the neignbouring 
village, even to the frolics of the children, and the active industry 
of the domestic fowls, seeking their food, or watching over and 
providing for their young. And from the same window, when 
the morning mist, shrouding the world below and frequently 
hiding it completely firom view, still leaves the summit of the 
mountain in clear sunshine, you may hear through the dense 
medium the mingled sounds occasioned by preparations for the 
rural occupations of the day. 

Scenery and Geology of the Middle Region of Connecticut 

Natural sc,enery is intimately conniected with taste, moral 
feeling, utiUty, and instruction. In uo country, perhaps^ is it 
more varied than in North America, and it constantly bears a 
clps^ relation to the geological structure of the different regions, 
j^ven in so limited.a country as Connecticut, there are features 
so widely different as hardly to escape the observation of the 
most negligent trp,veller. The greater part of this state being 
composed of primitive formations, exhibits the usual aspect of 
such countries, and is, with few exceptions, (and those re- 
lating principally to the alluvion of rivers and of the sea-shore,) 
hilly or mountainous. 

In most parts of Connecticut, the traveller passes a succes- 
sion of hills and hollows, bounded by large curves, sometimes 
sinking deep and rising high, so as to create great inequality of 
surface — ascents and descents frequently arduous ; but rareljr, 
except at fissures and chasms, exhibiting high naked precipices 
of rock. But, the hills and mountains are not all similar in their 
outline, and, in one region in particular, the physiognomy of the 
country is very pecuhar. 

At New-]Haven commences the region of secondary trap or 
green-stone. It completely intersects the state, and the $tate of 
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Hwmchnmit^ like a belt, and ereaptmeB to. the confinet of dit 
$iMss of YerinoDt «nd New HampdiirQ. Through the wh<^ 
extent of this district, as in a great valley, among the ridges the 
Coonecticut river flows, except below Middletown, near which 
the river passes through a barrier of primitive country, which 
continues uninterruptedly to the ocean, a distance of twenty-five 
or thirty miles. 

But the most striking circumstance to a traveller is, the pe«* 
culiar j^ysiognomy imparted to this region by the rocks. Ge- 
^(Braliy, throughout the district whose boundaries have been 
9k^tch^ the green-stone mountains rise in bold ridges— fttretch- 
ing often, league after league, in a continued line— or with oc- 
^a^ional interruptions — or in parallel lines — or in spurs and 
bmncbjss. One front (and generally it is that which looks wes- 
terly), is in most instances composed of precipitous cli£&, of 
i)4ked frowning rock, hoary with time, moss*grown, and tarnished 
by a superficial decomposition. This fi'ont is a perfect barrier, 
looking like an immense work of art, impassable in most places^ 
composed frequently of ill-formed pillars* standing ^ide by side, 
and receding one behind another, at different elevations, like 
rude stairs. These pillars terminate, at last, in a regular ridge, 
well defined like the top of a parapet, and crovnied with trees, 
which at the elevation of fi'om two or three, to seven or eight 
hundred feet, form a beautiful verdant fringe, oflen of evergreens, 
which is finely contrasted with the rocky barrier below. Al- 
though this is the general form of these hills, some of them 
are coipcal, or of irregular shapes ; but the Imrrier-form is so 
common, that in many parts of this district the country seems 
divided by stupendous walb, and the eye ranges along, league 
after league, without perceiving an avenue, or a place of ^zress. 

Most of the ridges are parallel, and it is when travelfing at 
their feet, that one is most forcibly struck with their castellated 
i^pearance. In some parts of the district it is impracticable for 
many miles to find a passage for a road, or for a stream ; an4 
both, when they cross the direction of the ridges, are wound 
through narrow rocky defiles, oflen singularly picturesque and 
vrild, with their lofly impending clifis, and with their fellen ruins. 
Indexed, the immense masses of ruins which, both in this district 
jtnd in the similar districts of other countries, are collected at 
tWe feet of the green-stone ridges, form a very striking object 
Often they slope, with a very sharp declivity, half or two thirds 
of iho way up the mountain, and terminate only at the rocky 
barrier ; the ruins are composed of masses of every size, ^frora 
that of a pebble, which may be thrown at a bird, to entire eliffii 
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^ In some places, as on the front p( Mount Holyoke, near Nortbamptoo, 
they are f^ipilar pillars, like those of the giant's caaseway. 
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^nd pilloiB) of Joany tons weight, which, firom time to time, &U^ 
with fearful concussion, into the vallieg. This kind of rocky 
avalanche is so common among the green-stone mountains, that 
it i? often heard, and sometimes, in the stillness of nighf, by 
those who live in the vicinity. 

ZEAL FOR CHURCHES. 

In the valley of Northington we passed a beautiful new 
meeting-house. It is a handsome specimen of architecture^ and 
is one of three places of public worship recently erected in this 
little parish, which, a short time since, had only one miserable 
ruinous house, situated in the midst of ^ forest. 

I once attended public worship there on a pleasant but warm 
summer sabbath. The bouse was almost embowered in ancient 
forest-trees ; it was smaller than many private dwelling hou3es— « 
was much dilapidated by time, which had furrowed the girey 
unpainted shingles and clapboards with many water-worn chan** 
nels, {^nd it seemed as if it would soon fall. It was an interestiiu{ 
remnant of primeval New-England manners. The people, evi!* 
dently agricultural, had scarcely departed from the simplicity of 
our early rural habits ; the men were not parading in &reign 
broadcloth, nor the women flaunting in foreign silks and mu£H 
lins; but they appeared in domestic fabrics, and both men and 
women were dressed with simplicity. J do not mean that there 
were no exceptions, but this was the general aspect of the cona 
gregation, apd, from the smallness of the house, although there 
were pews, it seemed rather a domestic than a public religious 
meeting. The minister corresponded, admirably, with the ap« 
pearance of the house and congregation, as far as antiquity and 
primeval simplicity were concerned, but he was highly respect- 
able for undersanding, and sustained even in the^e humble cir- 
cumstances the digmty of hi? station^ {le wa& an old man^ 
mth hoary locks and a venerable aspect, a wan of God of 
other times — a patriarchal teacher— r-not caring for much ba« 
lanced nicety of phrase, but giving his flock wholesome food, in 
sound doctrme and plain speech, {lis prayers had that detail 
of petition — ^that specific appUcation, both to public and private 
concerns, bnd that directness of allusion to the momentous poli- 
tical events of the day, and their apparent baring upon this 
people, which was common among our ^cestot^, and especially 
among the first ministers, who brought with th^m the fervpr oi 
the times when they emigrated from England. 

This aged minister is still, living, but since the destruction of 
Ids ancient houf^, and the division of his people, he i? without 
any particular qWs^ *> still, however, although oppi*«99jBd with 

thie in^irmties c^ a4^PM^<^94 U% h^ occasionally oifiQiates in, 
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public. Instead of the ancient hoiXBe, there have now arisen the 
three pretty, modern churches. 

We are not, however, to infer that increased resources, nor 
additional zeal for relifrion, has reared these edifices ; it was the 
effect of local jealousies, as to the place, where a new house 
should be built, and how often, in our New-England villages, 
do we see this circumstance produce the same result, adding 
to the beauty, but, perhaps, not always to the harmony and 
piety of the neighbourhooa. 

It would be easy to give a considerable list of towns in Con- 
necticut where two spires rise instead of one, because the peo- 
ple could not agree where the one should be placed. Happier 
would it be, if these separations had always been firee from ani- 
mosity — if they had not sometimes laid tne foundation of per- 
manent discord, and if there had been no instance of outrageous 
violence, and the prostration of all law and order, while people 
were professing only to honour their Maker, and to benefit their 
fellow-men. 8ut still, who that is- friendly to the best interests 
of mankind can fail to be gratified with the constant succession 
of churches and spires which he observes in Connecticut, and 
who would not prefer the active interest that is manifested on 
this subject, although attended with occasional irregularities — • 
to that apathy which permits a land to remain without temples 
to the living God, and rarely salutes the ear with the sound of 
^^ the church-going belL" 

Passing through a part of Canton, we arrived in a little 
cluster of pretty houses, handsomely situated on the Farmington 
River. 

MANNERS OF AMERICAN INNS. 

This was a part of New-Hartford, where we dined plea- 
santly; every thm^ was good, and neatly and well prepared, 
and we were attended by one of those comely respectable young 
women, (a daughter of the landlord,) who so often, in our 
public-houses, perform these services, without departing from 
the most correct, respectable, and amiable deportment. 

This is a peculiarity in the manners of this country which is 
not at once understood by a forei^er, and especially by an- 
Englishman. Such a person, if uninstructed in the genius of 
the country, almost of course presumes, that all those whom he 
sees in public-houses are in servile situations. If he adopt to- 
wards them an imperious and harsh manner he gives omnce, 
and produces coldness, and possibly resentment, so that the in- 
terview ends in mutual dissatisfaction. If the traveller should 
write a book he, of course, enlarges on the rudeness of American 
manners, and it is very possible that even the servants of our 
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inns may give him such occasion for such remarks, if they aror 
treated as persons of their condition commonly are in Europfe. 
Some years since, to an Englishman emigrating to America, the 
obvious causes which often disgust the EngUsh and . ciffend the 
Americans when the fonuer are travelling among the latter, and 
especially in the smaller towns and vUlages, were faithfully 
pointed out. It was strongly recommended to him, rather to 
ask as a favour what he had a righlrio command as a duty— to 
treat the heads of the pubUc-hixQses with marked respect, and 
their sons and daughters, who might be in attendance, and even 
the servants, with Kindness and courtesy, avoiding the use of 
terms and epithets which might imply inferiority and servitude, 
to make their duties as light as possible, to manifest no unplea^ 
sant pecuUarities, and to make no unreasonable demands with 
respect to food, wines, and cookery. He was assured, that vntK 
such a spirit he would be treated with respect and kindness—- 
that he would be cheerfully served — that the best the house 
afforded would be promptly obtained for him, and should he 
ever visit the same house again, that he would probably be re- 
membered and welcomed with cordiality. He must, indeed, 
occasionally concede something to familiarity and curiosity, 
but with an amiable spirit and courteous deportment he would 
not meet with rudeness or neglect, or have occasion to write an 
angry sentence concerning the Americans; and he was told, 
that even the familiarity and curiosity which are sometimes un- 
plieasant, would be commonly repaid "by the communication of 
valuable local information. 

As the gentleman to whom these remarks were addressed was 
gay, and had been a military man, he was cautioned not to pre- 
sume that any members of the families at the public-houses might 
be treated with levity, for he would find that fathers and bro- 
thers were at hand, and pecuniary considerations would be 
sacrificed, at once, to the respectability of the house. Afler 
this gentleman had travelled fourteen months in the United 
States, he came to the town where his adviser resided, and 
thanked him for his cautions. He said, that they had been of 
the greatest service to him, that he had found the predictions 
fully verified, and himself treated with hospitality and kind- 
ness, while he had seen others of his countrymen, pursuing an 
opposite deportment, meet with very unpleasant treatment, 
ana creating both for themselves and others perpetual dissatis* 
faction. 

RIDE TO NEW-LEBANON. 

As we ascended a mountainous ridge, two miles on the road 
to New-Lebanon, a fine retrospect occurred. Immediately be- 
low was a spacious and deep basin, environed by mountains, 
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wbioh, receding one behind imotfaer, presented, in one vicfw, 
briUiant forests green, in another dark hues, almost btack, add 
fiMTiher ofi^ f idges and sammitB struggling through clouds, and 
inkt^ and rain, in obscure and gloomy grftndeuf. Beautifully 
fontrasted with these, was the bright cluster of buildings in 
L^nOt^ Compact,' Mended by perspective into dne rich gtoup, 
in which tnritet% aiid. Gkithic pinnaclefi, and Grecian pillars 
were oo^ispicitous, and seMMd like a string of pearls, upon the 
brow and declirity of the hill, '^vw dunk by comparison to one 
of moderate eknration. 

It were in vain to attempt to describe all the fine alpine see-* 
nciiry which^ with endless variety, was perpetually occurring 
and perpetually changing* Rich vallies and basins were every 
where mixed with the hills and mountain^, on whode declivi- 
ties and summits cultivation had oftdn spfead Scenes of fertility 
and beauty. 

The lorty Hoosack, with its double summit — the highest 
mountain in this region, appeared at a distance on our right ;<-— 
on out 1^ the fertile vales of Richmond, a scattered agricul-* 
tnral town, and almost before we were aware of it, we wound 
our way doWn the steep declivity of the mountain, which bounds 
the south-east side of thd vale of New-Lebanon. We had already 
passed upon our right a small villajge belonging to the people 
Inditroudy oalled Smakerd, ot Shaking Quakers* 

VILLAO-B or THE SHAKERS. 

We did not deviate into this first settlement, because their 
principal efiCablishment, in this quarter, was immediately before 
us, and we Were indeed not fully clear of the mountain, before 
v?e found ourselves in the midst of their singular community. 
Their buiHings are thickly planted, along a street of a mile in 
length* Ail of them are comfortable, and a considerable pro* 
portion are large. They are, almost without an exception, 
painted of an ochre yellow, and, although plain, the^ make a 
handsome appeaiance. The utmost neatness is conspicuous in 
their fields, gai'den;), court-yards, outrhouses, and in the very 
road ; not a weed, not a spot of filth, or anv nuisance is suffered 
to exist. Their wood is cut and piled in the most exact order; 
their fences are perfect ; even their stone-walls are constructed 
with great regularity, and of materials so massy, and so well 
arranged, that unless overthrown by force they may stand for 
centuries ; instead of wooden posts for their gates, they have 
pillars of stone of one solid piece, and every thing bears the im- 
press of labour, vigilance, and slull, with such a share of taste 
as is consistent witn tlie austerities of their sect. Their orchards 
are beautiful, and probably no part of our country presents 
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finer examples of agricultural exciellence. They are said to pos- 
sess nearly 3000 acres^ of land in this yicinit|u SurU ^e^U)^ 
and order I have not seen any where, on so large a scale, exce_ 

tin Holland, where the very necessities of existenoe impose 
order and neatness upon the whole population ; but here it is 
^voluntary. 
Besides agriculture, it is well known that the Shakers ^^cupy 
themselves much with mechanical employments. The {ffoduc- 
tions of their industry and skill, sieves, brushes, boxes, pails and 
other domestic utensils, are every where exposed for sale, and are 
distinmiished byexcellence of workmanship. Their garden-seeds 
are celebratecrtBf goodness, and find a ready market. They 
have many gardens, but there is a principal one of several acres 
Which I aEm told exhibits superior cultivation. 

Their females are employed in domestic manufactures and 
house-work, and the community is fed and clothed by its own 
productions. 

The proJ)erty is all in common. The avails of the general in- 
dustry are poured into the treasury of- the whole ; individual 
wants are supplied from a common magazine, or storQ|house, 
which is kept tor each family, and ultimately, the eldere invest 
the gains in land and buildings, or sometimes in money, or 
other personal property, which is held for the good of the society. 

It seems somewhat paradoxical to speak of a family where 
the relation* upon which it is founded is unknown. But still, 
the Shakers are assembled in what they call families, which con-, 
sist of little collections, (more or less numerous according to the 
size of the house) of males and females, who occupy separate 
apartments, under the same roof, eat at separate tables, but mix 
occasionally for society, labour, or worship. * Ther is a male 
and a female head to the family, who superintend all their con- 
 cems — give out their provisions — allot their employments, and 
enforce industry and fidelity. 

The numbers in this village, as we were informed by one of 
j the male members, are about 300, but there are said to be 1500 
I including other villages in this vicinity. Their numbers are sus- 
tained by voluntary additions, and by proselyting. Poor and 
ignorant people, in the vicinity, and on the neighbouring moun- 
tains in particular, are allured, it is said, by kindness and pre- 
sents, to join the society ; and destitute widows frequently come 
in, with their children, and unite themselves to this community. 
Where a comfortable subsistence for life, a refuge for old age, 
and for infancy and childhood, the reputation (at least with the 
order) of piety, and the promise of heaven are held out to view, 
it is no wonder that the ignorant, the poor, the bereaved, th« 

Voyages anrf Travels, Vol. VIL C 
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deserted, the unbappy, the superstitious, the cynical, and ereii 
the whimsicaL should occamonally swell the numbers of the 

Their house of public worship is painted white, and is a neat 
building, which in its external appearance would not be disre- 
putable to anv sect. 

Their worsnip, which I did not have an opportunity of seeing, 
issudw> be less extravagant than formerly; their dancing is 
still practised, but with more moderation, and for a good many 
years they have ceased to dance naked, which was formerly 
practised, and even with persons of different sexes. Their 
elders exercise a very great influence over the minds of the young 
people. The latter believe (as I was assured by a respectable 
inhabitant of New-Lebanon, but not a Shaker) that the former 
hold a direct and personal intercourse with Christ and the 
Apostles, and that the elders possess the power of inspecting 
their very thoughts, and their most secret actions. Serhaps this 
will account for the reputed purity of the Shakers, for whatever 
may be imagined, it does not appear that any scandalous of- 
fences^U) now occur among them, or, at least, that they are 
brougR to hght, and it must be allowed that if they were fire- 
quent, they could not be concealed. 

They profess, it is said, to believe, that Christ has already ap- 

ned the second time on the earth, in the person of their great 
sr mother Ann Lee, and that the saint^r are now juc^ing 
the world. 

They have no literature among them, nor do we hear that 
they are ever joined by people of enlightened minds. We met 
a party of children apparently coming from school, and I en- 
quired of a Shaker, a middle-aged man of respectable appear- 
ance, whether the children belonged to the Society ; he answered 
in the affirmative : " But," I replied, " how is that, since you do 
not have children of your own t Are these children the offipring 
of parents who after becoming such, have joined your society, 
and brought their children with them ?" — " Yea, was the an- 
swer, with a very dr^wlin^ and prolonged utterance, and at the 
same time there was a slight faulterin^ of the muscles of hii 
&ce, as if he were a litde disposed to smde. The children were , 
dressed in a plain costume, as the whole society are. C 

This singular people took their rise in England, nearly half t 
centucT ago, and the setdement at New-Lebanon is of more 
than forty years standing. They first emigrated to America 
in the year 1774, under Ann Lee, a niece of the celebrated 
General Charles Lee, who made a distinguished figure duri^ 
the j^merican war. The order, neatness, comfon, and thri$ 
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which are conspicuous among them, are readily accounted for, 
by their industry, economy, self-denitfl, and devotion to their 
leaders, and to the common interest, all of which are religious 
duties among them, and the very fact that they are, for the mogF 
part, not burdened with the care of children, leaves them greatly 
at liberty to follow their occupations without interruption.* 

But — where is the warrant, either in reason or in'^scripture, by 
which whole communities (not here and there individij^ pe- 
culiarly situated,) withdraw themselves from the most interesting 
and important of the social relations — from the tender charities 
of husband eihd wife — from the deUghtful assiduities of parental 
love — from that relation on which society st^ds, and on which, 
as on a fruitful sto«k, is grafted every personal and domestic 
virtue, and every hope, both for this world and a better.t 

By what right are they empowered to recruit their ranks, 
thinned from time to time by death, by drawing upon the social 
world, whose obedience to the first law of God and nature 
they condemn, while they are dependant upon it both for their 
own existence as individuals, ana for the continuance of their 
own unnatural community ; however commendable they may be 
for their industrious, moral, and humane deportment, the prin- 
ciple of their association is, in my opinion, deserving of severe 
reprobation. But, happily, their example is very little in danger 
of general imitation ; manlcind will not, generally, be persuaded 
to go on a crusade, or to suffer martyrdom, in the cause of celi- 
bacy, and I believe it will be long ere the world, according to 
their expectation, is all reformed by becoming a generation of 
Shakers, for this they say will constitute the Millenium. Poor 
human nature— of what is it not capable — what absurdity I— 

* They ha^e another collection of houses in the vicinity, where I was told - 
tfaey place offending members, who, being under discipline, are, for the time^ 
excluded from the community, and whom they style backsliders ; they desig- 
nate them by saying, " they are out of the gift, I am told that they are not 
oflended by being called Shakers, and do not regard it as an opprobrious 
einthet. Indeed, I have never heard of a milder or mo^ respectable name, 
by which they either are called, or even wish to be. 

t More is not here attributed to the institution of marriage than it deserve^ 
ibr, to try the question, we must ask, not what is the condition of, here and 
there, a convent or a monastery, or of a few clusters of Shakers, protected as 
they are by socieiy ^founded on marriage^ and drawing their recruits fh>m the 
offspring of its virtuous affections. We must inquire what would be the con- 
dition of the world were the inslitution of marriage entirely abolished f It ii 
obvioas, that it would soon become the universal theaire of crimes, of every 
deiciription, which are now only occasional^ and that 910 one solitary virtue 
eonld possibly spring up, or be cherished. Piety itself, could it exist in such 
a ftate of things, must (if such paradoxical language can be admitted,) ne- 
nmnrily hrrnmn exclusively selfish ; and, indeed, it could find no refuge 
»ibept in absdute seolusion in the dens and caves ofi4be earth. 

C2 
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what impiety ! (I had almost said) is there, which It has not 
sanctioned with the name of religion. 

As th^ Shakers are not now a new people, and as their most 
pK>minent pecuUarities are well known, I am not disposed to 
'dwell with much minuteness on a subject in which I confess I 
have very little complacency ; a few particulars more may, how- 
ever, be added. 

Thej rarely publish any thing respecting their own principles 
and habits, and we are indebted chiefly to those who have se- 
ceded from their community, for the more precise information 
which we possess respecting them. 

Among various publications of this nature — " An account of 
the people called Snakers, their faith, doctrines and practice, &c. 
by Thomas Brown," who was, for several years, a member of 
their society, is probably one of the best. It has every appear- 
ance of being written with candor and truth, and althougn an 
unpolifthed performance exhibits considerable ability. 

If this book be considered a fair account of the Shakers, it is 
manifest, that notwithstanding all the commendation to which 
they are entitled, for their moral virtues and their habits of 
order, industry, and economy, they are the subjects of the wildest 
fanaticism, and of the most degrading superstition. If it be 
idolatry and blasphemy to pronounce a woman, of at least ques- 
tionable character, to be the Saviour of the world, at his second 
coming, and thus, in the person of this woman, to blend the at- 
tributes of the Son of God with at least occasional drunkenness, 
it will be very difiicult to acquit the Slmkers of these crimes.* 
I am aware of the ignorance of many of these people, and am 
not disposed to doubt that there is real piety among them, any 
more than I am to deny that industiy, sobriety, economy, and 
occasional humanity, are conspicuous traits of their characters. 
They have, however, been known to act in a very inhuman 
manner, in separating and alienating children from parents, ai^ 

• I hero alhide to ^nn Lee. She was born in Manchester, about the yeir 
1735» and became the wife of Abraham Stanley, a blacksmi:h, who proyed 
unkind and intemperate. Having been peculiarly unfortunate in the loss of 
eight infauts, owing principally to very severe personal sufferings, during i 
dangerous crisis, which, at last, had nearly proved fatal, she renounced mar- 
riage, declaring it to have been the great original sin, and thus became the 
leader of the Shakers. They had befbro practised marriage, .but from this 
time (1771) they have renounced it. Ann Lee, (now cal^ motbor Ann, 
because she was considered as the spiritual mother of lier disciples) claimed 
the gift of languages, of healing, of discovering the secrets of the heart, of 
being actuated by the invisible power of God, of sinless perfection, and of 
immediate revelations. Mr. Brown says, however, of mother Ann, that dM 
sometimes drank spirituous liquors \o intoxication, pronowicing them tme 9f 
Gods good crealitres, fhe died at Niskeuna in 1784. In -wlmt estimation 
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in severing the other dearest ties of our common nature, for the 
purpose of building up their own sect. 

The conclusion of Mr. Brown's book contains the following 
summary of facts respecting them. Speaking of their conversion )l# 
says : — *' After a number have believed, the next principal labour 
of the leaders is to gather them into a united interest and order. 
They assemble every sabbath in their public meeting-house.. 

They walk to the meeting-house, in order, two and two, and 
leave it in the same order. Men enter the left-hand door of the 
meeting-house, and women the right-hand. In each dwelling- 
house is a room called the meeting-room, in which they assem->' 
ble for worship every evening; the young^ believers assemble 
morning and evening, and, in the afternoon of the sabbath, they 
all assemble in one of these rooms, in their dwelling-house, to 
which meeting spectators, or those who do not belong to the 
society, are not admitted, except friendly visitors. Their houses 
are well calculated and convenient. 

In the great house at Lebanon there are near one hundred ; 
the men five in their several apartments on the right, as they 
enter into the house, and the women on the left, commoAly four 
in a room. They kneel in the morning by the side of the bed, 
as soon as they arise, and the same before they lie down ; also 
before and after every meal. The brethren and sisters generally 
eat at the same time at two long tables placed in the kitchen, 
men at one, and women at the other ; during which time they 
sit on benches and are all silent. They go to their meals walk- 
ing in order, one directly after the other ; the head of the family 
or elder takes the lead of the men, and one called elder sister 
takes the lead of the women. Several women are employed in 
cooking and Waiting on the table — they are commonly relieved 
weekly by others. It is contrary to order for a man or woman 
to sleep alone, but two of the brethren sleep together, and the 
sisters the same. It is contrary to order for a man to be alone 



flbe was held by licr followers) may be learned frura the following:, (must we 
not say) bloiphemous lines, taken from different hymns of the Shakers : 

'' Christ's second coming was in mother Ann — 
" We bless our dear mother the chief corner-stone 
** Which God laid in Zion his anointed one ; 
^* Let names, and sects, and parlies 
^ " Accost my ears no more ; 
" My ever blessed mother, 
" For. ever I'll adore. 
** Appointed by kind heaven, 
" My 'Saviour to reveal ; 
" She was the LoFd*s andnted, 
** To shew the root of sin/' &c. &o. 4^ 
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with a woman, alio to touch one another. If a man presents 
any thmg to a female, or a female to a male, due care must be 
taken by each one not to toucli the other. It is contrary to 
Older for a woman to walk out alone, or to be alone. A man 
and woman are not allowed to converse together, except in the 

Eresence of some of the brethren and sisters. They sometimes 
ave what they call union meetings, when several of the brethren 
and sisters meet together, sit and converse, and smoke their pipes. 
If a man is on the road alone from home, in a carriage, it is con* 
trary to order for him to admit a woman to ride with him on 
any account whatever. It is contrary to order, or the gift as 
they call it, to leav%Any bars down, or gates open, or leave any 
thing they use out of its proper place, consequently they seldom 
have any thing lost. It is according to the gift or order, for all 
to endeavour to keep all things in oraer ; indolence and careless- 
joess they say is directly opposite to the gospel and order of Grod: 
cleanliness in every respect is strongly enforced — ^it is contrary to 
order eveft to spit on the floor. A dirty, careless, slovenly, or 
indolent person they say cannot travel in the way of Grod, or 
be religious. It is contrary to order to talk loud, to shut dooni 
hard, to rap at a door for admittance, or to make a noise in any 
respect ; even when walking the floor, they must be careflil not 
to make a noise with their feet. They go to bed at nine or ten 
o'clock, and rise at four or five ; all that are in health go to 
work about sun-rise, in-door mechanics, in the winter, work by 
candlelight^ each one follows such an employment as the 
deacon appoints for him. Every man and woman must be 
emploved, and work steadily and moderately. When any are 
sick they have the utmost care and attention paid to them. 
When a man is sick, if there is a woman among the sisters, who 
was his wife before he believed, she, if in health, nurses and 
waits upon him. If any of them transgress the rules and orders 
of the church, they are not held in union until they confess thm 
trans^ession, and that oflen on their knees, before the brethren 
and sisters. 

Each church in the different settlements has a house, called 
the office, where all business is transacted either among them- 
selves or with other people; each family deposit in the office all 
that is to be spared for charitable purposes, which is distributed 
by the deacon to those whom he judges to be proper objects of 
charity. He never sends the poor and needy empty away. 

Mr. Brown is of opinion that they will not ^^ soon become ex- 
tinct.'* "Their general character" (he adds,) "of honesty in 
their temporal concerns, and their outward deportment and 
order being such. that, many may be induced to join them ; and 
as industry and nu0lxij are two great p<nnt8 in their rel^on^ 
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it is likely they will become a rich peo{)le.'' In proof of his 
opinion ne remarks: — ^^^See the once uncultivated wilderness 
waste of Niskeuna, and other places now turned into fruitful 
fields; — see their neat public edifices towering amidst the sur* 
rounding elegance and neatness of their more private habitations; 
— ^see their ability in their munificent donations to the poor in 

New- York; ^judging of their fiiture prosperity firom 

their present flourishing state, and from their being a much more 
orderly people, (than rormerly) it is possible they may increase 
in number and acquire a prevailing iimuence in the future des- 
tinies of this country." 

NEW-LEBANON MINERAL SPRING. 

This is a very remarkable fountain. Unlike most mineral 
waters, it issues from a high hill; the water boils up, in a space 
of ten feet wide by three and a half deep; it is perfectly pellucid, 
80 that a pin's head might be seen on the bottom of the spring; 
gas, in abundance, issues from the pebbles and sand, and keeps 
the water in constant and pleasing agitation; the fountain is 
very copious, more so by mr than any spring that I have seen, 
except the springs at Bath in England; the water discharged 
amounts to eighteen barrels in a minute, and not only suppues 
the baths very copiously, simply by running down-hill to them, 
but, in the same manner, it rceds several mills, and turns the 
water-wheels vrith sufiicient power. Owing to its high tempe- 
rature it does not congeal in winter, which gives it a great ad- 
vantage for moving machinery. The quantity of water is con- 
^ Btant, and varies not perceptibly in any season — so is its tempe- 
I mture, which is seventy-three degrees of Fahrenheit. This tem- 
perature, so near the summer heat, makes it truly a thermal wa- 
ter, and causes a copious cloud of condensed vapour to hang 
over the fountain, whenever the air is cold. There is no film to 
' be seen upon the water, it apparently deposits nothing by stand- 
' ing, but in the course of time there collects in its channel an 
; earthy or stony deposit, which eventually becomes copious and 
I bard. This deposit is rapidly made in the tea-kettles, which 
I are speedily incrusted, and their throats choaked by it; it is of a 
white colour, and its origin can scarcely be a subject of wonder, 
. since the fountain issues firom a hill of limestone. j. 

The water is perfectly tasteless and inodorous, very son, does 
not curdle soap, is used for all culinary ajid domestic purposes, 
is acceptable to animals, which drink at the stream that flows 
in a rivulet down the hill, and apparently differs little nrom very 
pore mountain vmter, except by its remarkable temperature; 
I that of the contiguous springs in the same lull is as low as that 
I of imy DK)untain springs, about fifty degrees. 
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It is found to be veiy useful in salt rheums, and various x>ther 
cutaneous affections, in some troublesome internal obstructions, 
&c. It augments the appetite and sometimes acts as a cathartic. 
The bath, if used without previously guarding the stomach by 
a draught of the water, sometimes produces sickness at the 
stomach. 

We know that this spring has flowed, thus hot, more than two 
thousand years; what is the cause? There are no relics of vol- 
canoes here, nor other marks of subterranean heat, except those 
afforded by the water itself. 

SCENERY OF NEW-LEBANON. 

Had this remarkable place been situated in Europe, tourists 
would have pronounced its panegyric, and poets would have 
made it famous, as Windsor ^ or Kichmond-hiU, or as the little 
Isle in Loch Katrin. 

Few places have fallen within my observation which combine 
both' the grand and the beautiful, in a higher degree, than the 
basin of New-Lebanon. Embosomed in mountains, (at this 
time capped with dark clouds,) which, with their lofty and ap- 
parently impassable barriers, seem to shut it out from the rest of 
the world, verdant and beautiful in its slopes, and in the plain by 
which they are terminated, and exhibiting a village, with a 
handsome church and steeple in the bottom of the basin, it pow- 
erfully brought to my recollection the valley of Castleton, in the 
Peak of Derbyshire. Between the two, there is certainly a 
striking resemblance, but with some points of disparity. 

The Derbyshire mountains are more lofty, and, of course, more 
grand; those of New-Lebanon, while they are cultivated, in 
some places to their summits, are also extensively crowned with 
forests, while the Derbyshire mountains are naked as a hillock, 
shorn by the scythe. The New-Lebanon scenery resembles 
also that in the vicinity of the celebrated springs of Bath, in 
England. 

At New-Lebanon, the principal lodging-house is situated on 
the slope of one of the high hills, and near its summit. The 
view from the gallery^ in the front of this house, is very fine, and 
much resembles that from the Crescent at Bath; from the latter 
you see a beautifiil amphitheatre of hills, highly cultivated and 
verdant, and possessing more wood thanis common in England; 
but the view at Bath, although, perhaps, more beautiful from 
cultivation, is less extensive, and less magmficent and grand, 
than that at New-Lebanon. 

On the side of the New-Lebanon basin, opposite to the spring, 
at the distance of two miles and an half, upon the declivity of 
the mountain, and hear its base, is the Shaker's village, wh^ich, 
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with its ffreen fields and neat houses, is a pleasing object in the 
outline of the picture. Nearer still, (as I hove already remark* 
ed,) and in the very bottom of the basin, is the handsome village 
of New-Lebanon, composed of neat v^rhite houses, and a pretty 
church v^ith a spire; and all around are the grand slopes of 
mountains v^hich limit the view on every side, and present fields, 
woods, and rocks, and bold ridges, upon which the clouds oflen 
repose. 

Bristol spring in England is surrounded by the fine scenery of 
the Avon, and the romantic rock of St. Vincent impends over it, 
with a good degree of grandeur, but even this scene is very li- 
mited compared with that of New-Lebanon; and when at the 
Bristol-spring, the observer is in a deep channel, by the side of 
the river, and shut out completely from all prospect. From the 
top of St. Vincent's rock, and from eveiy part of GUfford, and 
the other eminences around Bristol, and indeed from the upper- 
street of the town itself, there are the finest views. 

The famous springs at Ballston and Saratoga are situated in 
disagreeable low bottoms, With scarcely any advantages of sce- 
nerv, and with no attractions, except those presented by the me- 
dicmal powers of the waters, by good cheer, and by genteel 
company; the first of these advantages is very great, ana those 
springs are, without doubt, one of the greatest natural bounties 
of heaven to this country. The other two may be enjoyed at 
New-Lebandn, where we found pleasant company, and a house 
extremely comfortable in every thing except the beds, which 
were very hard. 

For those who wish to enjoy fine rural scenery, bold, pictu- 
resque, and beautiful, with the best mountain air, and such ad- 
vantages to health as this copious fountain presents, nothing can 
be better in its kind than New-Lebanon. Its waters must be 
admirable for bathing. 

New-Lebanon spring is twelve miles from Lenox and seventy 
from Hartford, and is just within the limits of the State of New- 
York, and very near both the states of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. A stone, similar to a n\jJe-stone, denoting the boun- 
dary-line between the states of Massachusetts and New-York, 
occurs on the slope of the mountain, as we descend toward the 
village of the Shakers. 

In the valley of New-Lebanon there is a family vault, which 
struck us on entering the village. It is a neat cemetery, covered 
by a high motind; a marble-table Ues on the top, and (what 
constitutes its singularity) it has a flag-stafi^ similar to those in 
forts; we supposed it must be a mausoleum for some military 
man, but we were informed that it was the vault of a private 
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fitmily, of the name of Hand, and that whenever any member of 
the mmily dies, a black flog ib hoisted on the flag-staff. 

ALBANY. 

Albany contains from ten to twelve thousand inhabitants, and 
is the second city in the State (we might almost say empire,) of 
New- York. Its latitude is 42 degrees 38 minutes, N. ; it is 160 
mile^ from New- York, and 164 from Boston. It rises, for the most 
part, rapidly from the river, and exhibits a very handsome ap- 
pearance from the Greenbush side. Tlie greater part of the po- 
pulation, however, is on the flat ground, immediately contigu- 
ous to the river, where the Dutch, who founded the town, furst 
commenced building, agreeably to their established habits in 
Holland. Instances are innumerable, where people continue 
from habit, what was at iirst begun from necessity, and thisteem^ 
to have been the fact in the present case. The town extends 
about two miles north and south, oniillie river, and, in the widest 
part, nearly one mile east and wesd'^It is perfectly compact, 
closely built, and, as far as it extends, has the appearance of a 
f^reat city. It has numerous streets,, lanes, and alleys, and in all 
of them there is the same closeness of .building, and the same 
city-like appearance. 

Tlie principal streets, and especially Market, State, and Pearl 
streets, are spacious, and the nouses, in general, are handsome 
•and commodious; many are large, and a few are splendid. 
State-street is very wide, and rises mpidly from the river, up a 
considerably steep hill. The capitol stands atr.the head of it. 
TluA i% a large and handsome building of stonef^* frirnished with 
good rooms for the government and courts of law; in the deco- 
ratiQns and fumitureof some of these apartments, there is a good 
degree of elegance, and even some splendor. There is aLso*a 
State Library, just begun ; it does not yet contain 1000 volumeiy 
but they ai-e well selected, and a fund of 500 dollara per annum 
13 proviaed for its increase, besides 3000 dollars granted by the 
l^islature to commence. the collection. 

The view fi^m thp Balcoi]^ of the capitol is rich and magni- 
iWreBt : the mountains of Vermont and of the Catskill are tbe 
most, distant objects, and the banks of the river are very beeuiti- 
fiil, on account of d# finer verdure and cultivation, and of the 
immerous pretty eminences ^hich bound its meadows. 

  ! . !■ I I I  III m^immmmmm i l U ^^^-^w^— ^ i   ^^'^"^^'^^^^m^mmm^^m^m^ 

 l.conW uot ^?ut regret that the 4c^sellated marble pavement of tho wm- 
tibnie, otherwise vpry handsom/e, was shamefully dirtird by tobacco-s uittie : 
ttioh a fhifi^ wiwld not be siiflv^red in Europe. It is, however, unfortunatelj, 
only R satupie oftbe too general treatment of public biiiMings and planes id 
lb« Uqited Statf a» and cpnatitutes no peeuUar topic of reproach in this it 
stance ; hufi it is particuiarl} oflfensive in so fine a bi|ildiug. 
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The Academy of Albany, situated on the Capitol Hill, is a 
noble building, of Jersey free-stone. Although it has (as stated 
to me by Pr. B— — ) cost 90,000 dollars, oiuy the lower rooms 
are finished. Schools are, however, maintained in it for nearly 
SKX) children, and it is prosperous, under the able direction of 
Dr. T. R. Beck, and of several assistant teachers. 

This Institution was erected at the expence of the city of 
Albany, and is honourable to its munificence, although a plainer 
building, which, when completely finished, woula have cost 
much less money, would probably have been equally useful, and 
might have left them, out of their 90,000 dollars, a handsome 
fund, in addition to what they now possess. 

Tliere is a large and convenient brick building for a Lancas- 
terian school, but I did not go into it. 

Among the interesting things of Albany is the seat of the late 
General Schuyler, situated quite in the country, at the south 
end of the town. It is memorable, principally, from its histO" 
rical associations. It was the seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

£ven Greneral Burgoyne, with his principal officers, was 
lodged and entertained' there after his surrender, although he 
had devastated General Schuyler's beautiful estate at Saratoga, 
and burned his fine country seat. 

The house of the late General Schuyler is spacious, and in its 
appearance venerable; it has, long since, passed away from tlie 
fiimily, and is now possessed by a furrier. 

At the opposite, or northern exh^emity of Albany, and almost 
equally in the country, is situated the seat of the patroon, Ge- 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer. It is well known, that he pos- 
sessed a vast patrimonial estate of forty miles square, lying in the 
Ticinitv of Albany, which has descended, unbroken, from his 
early American ancestors. Such a phenomenon, in a republi- 
<:an country, is very remarkable, and cannot fail, in spite of 
our early prejudices and the strong bias of national feelings, to 
excite a degree of admiration, if not of veneration. We are 
fltill more disposed to indulge these feelings, when we find the 
hereditary possession of such wealth, associated with distin- 
guished excellence, in public and private life, with the most 
asniable and unassuming manners, aiid vtfil^a princely, although 
discriminating liberality^ 

The house (which was, built by "the father of the present pa- 
troon,) is a palace. It stands on the flat ground by the river, 
and looks down Market-street, which here terminates abruptly. 
The house has in the rear nothing but green fields and beautiful 
rural scenes. It is embowered m groves and shrubbery, and 
reminded me powerfully of some of tne'fine villas in Holland, to 

D2 
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which, both in situation and appearance, it beara a strong 
resemblance. 

Amon^ the ^ntry and professional and literary men of Albany, 
there are mdividuals of distinguished eminence. But eminent men, 
of our own time and country, are rather too near for much mi- 
nuteness of delineation. Were it not for the restraint thus im- 
posed by delicacy, it would be a task, by no means ungrateful, to 
draw likenesses nrom the life, and to exhibit the combined effisct 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. An American in Europe is 
free from this embarrassment, and shoidd he there discover a mind 
of amazing vigour and activity — always glowing, always on the 
VHQg, replete with various and extensive knowledge, flowing out 
in the most rapid, ardent, and impressive eloquence, while sim- 
plicity and familiarity of manners were associated with a high* 
minded integrity, and independence, he would fearlessly pro- 
nounce the possessor of such qualities an original and captivate 
ing man. 

Albany is the great thoroughfare and resort of the vast wes- 
tern regions of the state : its streets are very bustling ; it is said 
2000 waggons sometimes pass up and down State-street in a 
day ; it must hereafter become a great inland city. 

it stands near the head of a sloop navigation and of tide water: 
sloops of eighty tons come up to the town, besides the steam- 
boats of vastly greater tonnage, but of a moderate draught of 
water. 

In addition to the public buildings that have been already 
mentioned, Albany has a city-hall, a jail, an alms-house, a 
state arsenal, two market-houses, four banks, a museum, eleven 
houses of public worship, and a public library containing about 
4000 volumes.* 

The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to him 
and to learning. It contains between two and three thousand 
volumes of choice books. The collection on jurisprudence em- 
braces not only the English, but the civil and French law. It 
contains Latin, Greek, English, and French Classics— belles letr 
tres — history— biography — travels, and books in most branches 
of human ieamin^. liie numerous manuscript remarks and 
annotations, on the blank leaves and margins of the bookk 
evince that they are not a mere pageant, and at a future day will 
form some of the most interesting of our Uterary relics. 

The situation of Albany is salubrious, and eminently happy, . 
in relation to the surrounding country, which is populous aw 
fertile. No one can estimate the importance of the regions west^ 
which, in their progressive increase, and aided by the stupen- 
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doufl canal, now in progress, must pour a great part of their 
treasures through this channel. 

Albany has been memorable in American history* It was the 
rendezvous, and the point of departure, for most ot those armies, 
which, whether sent by the mother-country, or, raised by the 
colonies themselves, for the conquest of the Gallo-American 
dominions, and of the savages, so often, during the middle 
periods of the last century,, excited, and more than once, disap- 
pointed the hopes of the empire. It was scarcely less conspi- 
cuous in the same manner, during the war of the revolution and 
during the late war with Great Britain. Few places, on this 
side (n the Atlantic, have seen more of martial array, or heard 
more frequently the dreadful " note of preparation." Still, 
(except perhaps in some of the early contests, with the Abori- 
gines) it has never seen an enemy; a hostile army has never 
encamped before it ; nor have its women and children ever seen 
*^ the smoke of an enemy's camp." 

More than once, however, has a foreign enemy, after fixing 
his destination for Albany, been either arrested, and turned 
back in his career, or visited the desired spot in captivity and 
disgrace. 

The French invasions from Canada never came nearer than 
Schenectady.* In 1777, the portentous advances of the British 
armies fi'om Quebec, and of the British fleets and armies, from 
New- York, threatening a junction at Albany, and filling the 
new States with alarm, and the Cabinet of St. James with pre- 
mature exultation, made a most signal discomfiture. 

Albany was the seat of the great convention, held in 1754, 
for the purpose of bringing about a confederation of the Colo- 
nies, for their mutual defence and general benefit, and it has 
been signalized, by not a few other meetings, for momentous 
public purposes. 

We passed a part of three days in Albany, and were not with- 
out strong inducements to protract our stay. The public-houses 
are excelknt, affording every accommodation and comfort, Mrith 
that quiet and retirement, and that prompt civility, so commonly 
found in English inns, and which, until within a few years, 
were so rare in those of America. Polished and enlightened 
society, and the courtesies of hospitality held out still stronger 
attractions, but our allotments of time did not permit us to 
remain any longer, and we hastened to set our faces towards 
the British dominions. 



^ In I690y Schenectady was suddenly assaulted, in the nig^ht, by the 
French and Indians, and its miserable inhabitants either massacred, or 
dragged, ia the depth of winter, into captivity. 
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BANKS OF THE HUDSON, ABOVE ALBANF. 

We determined to go by Whitehall, as we wished to aval 
ourselves of the rapid and comfortable conveyance to the con 
fines of Canada, now established on Lake Champlain. Bein 
unwilling, however, to pass rapidly by, or entirely to avoid, aj 
the interesting objects on the road, we adopted such an arrange 
ment as might permit us to take the banks of the Hudson an( 
Lake George in our route. Indeed, from Albany, upon th< 
course proposed, every part of our way was to be over classica 
ground. History sheds a deeper interest over no portion of th< 
North-American States. He who venerates the virtues and tb 
valour, and commiserates the sufferings of our fethers, and b 
who views, with gratitude and reverence, the deliverances whicl 
heaven has wrought for this land, will tread with awe on ever 
foot of ground between Albany and the northern lakes. 

We were obliged, on this occasion, to deny ourselves a visi 
to Schenectady, and its rising literary institution, and to th 
waters of Ballston and Saratoga. Leaving them therefore t( 
the left, we proceeded along the banks of the Hudson, princi 
paUy on the western shore. 

This is a charming ride. The road is very good, and abso 
lutely without a hill; the river, often placid and smooth, bu 
sometimes disturbed by a rocky bottom, is almost constantly ii 
sight, and flows through beautiful meadows, which are com 
monly bounded, at small distances from the Hudson, by verdan 
hills of moderate height and gentle declivity. Tne strata o 
rocks are, almost invariably, the transition slate. They presen 
scarcely any variety. The direction of the strata is so nearl' 
that of the river, that they form but an inconsiderable angi< 
with it ; they often protrude their edges into view, because tfe; 
have a very high inclination to the horizon, apparently abou 
forty-five ueg.,* or, perhaps in some instances, a few degree 
less. The rock is easily broken up, and reduced to small frag 
ments ; and therefore forms an excellent material for the roaiB 
The banks oT the river frequently present a natural barrier 
formed by the same kind of rock. Nearly six miles from Albanj 
we crossed the river into Troy. 

SINGULAR HORSE FERRY->BOAT. 

The ferry-boat is of most singular construction. A platfom 
covers a wide flat boat. Underneath the platform, there is t 
■large horizontal solid wheel, which extends to the sides of th 
boat ; and there the platform, or deck, is cut through, and re 

* I had iio opportuuity to judge, except by the^eyc, as wc rode aloag. 
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ved, so as to afibrd sufficient room for two horses to stand on 
flat sur&ce of the wheel, one horse on each side, and peuraUel 
the gunwale of the boat. The horses are harnessed in the 
lal manner for teams — the whiffle- trees being attached to 
•ut iron-bars, fixed horizontally, at a proper height, into posts, 
lich are a part of the fixed portion of the boat. The horses 
>k in opposite directions, one to the bow and the other to the 
jm ; their feet take hold of channels, or grooves, cut in the 
leels, in the direction of radii ; they press forward, and, al- 
ough they advance not, any more than a squirrel in a revolv- 
g-cage, or than a spit-dog at his work, their feet cause the 
>rizontal wheel to revolve, in a direction opposite to that of 
ueir own apparent motion ; this, by a connection of cogs, moves 
ro verticle wheels, one on each wing of the boat, and these, 
eing constructed like the paddle-wheels of steam-boats,, pro- 
ace the same effect, and propel the boat forward. The horses 
re covered by a roof, furnished with curtains, to protect them 
1 bad weather ; and do not appear to labour harder than com- 
lon draft-horses with a heavy load. 

The inventor of this boat is Mr. Langdon, of Whitehall, and 
I claims the important advantages of simplicity, cheapness, and 
ffect. At first view, the labour appears like a hardsliip upon 
be horses, but probably this is an illusion, as it seems very 
aimaterial to their comfort, whether they advance with their 
oad, or cause the basis, on which they labour, to recede. 

TROY, LANSINGBURGH, AND WATERfORD. 

Troy, six miles north of Albany, is a beautiful city, hand- 
omely built, and regularly laid out ; its appearance is very neat; 
islands principally on the flat ground, by the Hudson; con- 
ains 5000 inhabitants, a court-house, jail, market-house, and 
wo banks, a public library, a Lancasterian school, and five 
>lace3 of public worship. It has an intelligent and polished 
X)pulation, and a large share of wealth. A number of its gen- 
lemen have discovered their attachment to science, by the 
nstitution of a Lyceum of Natural History, which, fostered by 
he activity, zeal, and intell^nce of its members, and of its lec- 
Airer, Mr. Eaton, promises to be a public benefit, and to elevate 
ihe character of the place. 

Near it, on the opposite side of the river, are extensive and 
beautifiiL barracks, belonging to the United States, with a large 
\Ark of artillery. Below the town, are fine mill-seats, on which 
ture already established several important manufactures, for 

vhich kind of employments, Troy appears vci-y fiivourably situ- 

ated. Small sloops come up to this town, which, for size, and 
I importance, is the third or fourth in the state. 
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We had to regret that the arrangements of our jonmey did 
not permit us to pass as much time in Troy, as, under other 
circumstances, would have been both useful and agreeable. 

Lansingburgh, through which we passed, three miles north 
of Troy, is inierior to it in the number and quality of its build* 
ingF. Its population is not far from 2000. It is a large 
handsome settlement, situated, principally, ob one street, 
has an academy, a bank, and four* places of public worsl 
Sloops come up to this place, and it enjoys a considerable 

It was formeriy more flourishing than at present. Troy 
for a good many years, gained the pre-eminence, and 
likdy to retain it. 

Waterford is a pretty villsge, of 1000 inhabitants, and 
on the western bank of the Hudson, at its confluence with 
Mohawk, where several islands, producing the appearance 
several mouths, ^ve diversity to a very beautiful scene. It i^i 
ten miles' north of Albany. From the Lansin^uigh side, 
crossed into it, over a commodious bridge. The name of 
place was formerly Half-Moon Point. It is memorable, as 1 
ing been the most southern point to which the American arm; 
under Greneral Schuyler, retreated, before the then victorii 
Greneral Burgoyne. In the contiguous islands, in the mom 
of the Mohawk, they took th^ stand, and were preparing 
form a csLmp so strong, that their enemy would not be able 
force it. This was in August, 1777. On the 19th of 
month. General Schuyler was superseded in command b| 
Greneral Gates. Colonel Morgan's regiment of riflemen, 
patched from the main army by GrenerafWashington, arrived 
the 23d; and on the 8th of (September, the army again tumeJ s 
northvrard, and marched to Stillwater, to face General Bat'i 
goyne. From this place, therefore, we are to pass over the mart t 
interesting scenes of that campaign. a 

We had so arranged our journey as to lodge at Stillwater, and 
vire were even desirous to stav in the very house, which in thi -' 
|dans, accompanying Greneral lluigoyne*s ^^ State of the Expedir £ 
tion firom Canada,*' is called ^ Swords' house." '. 

This small house, which is still in tolerable repair, and is DOtrli 
kept as a tavern, vras, for some time, the British head-qi 
and hospital, and vras rendered very memorable by the ev< 
which happened in and near it. 

We amved, at night-fidl, in the midst of a hard rain ; o1 
the refreshments we needed, and made ourselves comfortable fori 
the night. Wilhng to arrest the impressions of the moment, 1 1 
wrote down such thoughts as the scene suggested. 

 W0rrestrr*s Gasetlcer. 
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BWOBDS' HOUl£ AT STILLWATER — Tcn O^cloch at Htght. 

We are now on memorable ground. Her^ much precious 
blood was shed, and now, in the silence and solitude of a very 
dark and rainy night — the family asleep, and nothing heard but 
the rain and the Hudson, gently murmuring along, I am writing 
in the very house, and my table stands on the very spot in the 
room where General Frazer breathed his last, on the oth of Oc« 
tober, 1777. 

He was mortally wounded in the last of the two desperate 
battles fought on the neighbouring heights, and, in the midst 
of the conflict, was brougnt to this house by the sbldiers^ Be-^ 
fore me lies one of the bullets shot on that occasion ; they are 
often found in ploughing the battle-field. 

Blood is asserted, by the people of the house, to have been 
visible here, on the floor, till a very recent period. 

General Frazer was high in cpmmand in the British army» 
and was almost idolized by them ; they had. the utmost confi- 
dence in his skill and valour, and that the Americans enter* 
tained a similar opinion of him, is sufficiently evinced by the 
following anecdote, related to me at Ballston Springs, in 1797, 
by the Hon. Richard Brent, then a member of Congress, .firom 
V irginia,* who derived the fact from General Morgan^s own 
mouth. 

In the battle of October the 7th, the last pitched battle that 
was fought between the two armies, General Frazer, mounted 
on an iron-grey horse, was very conspicuous. He was all acti- 
vity, courage, and vigilance, riding fiom.one part of his division 
to another, and animating the troops by his example. Where<- 
ever he was present, every thing prospered, and, when confusion 
appeared in any part of the line, order and energy were restored 
by his arrival. 

Colonel Morgan,t with his Virginia riflemen, was imrne* 
diately opposed to Frazer's division of the army. 

It had been concerted, before the commencement of the 
battle, that while the New-Hampshire and the New-York 
troops attacked the British left, Colonel Morgan, with his regi* 
ment of Yir^nia riflemen, should make a circuit so as to come 
upon the British right, and attack them there. In this attempt 
he was favoured by a woody hill, to the foot of which the British 
right extended* When the attack commenced on the British 
left, ^^ true to his purpose, Morgan, at this critical moment, 



* Sioce deceased, 
t Afterwards Geaeral Moipm-— the hero of the battle of the Cowpeoa, 
and dlstiDgaiahedy thniagh the whole war, by a series of the mottv^s^ai^Mi^ 
services* 
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poured dowOi like a torrent from the hill, and attacked the right 
of the enemy in front and flank.'** The right wing soon made 
a movement to support the left, which was assailed with increased 
violence, and while executing this movement, General Frazer 
received his mortal wound. 

In the midst of this sanguinary battle. Colonel Morgan took 
a few of his best riflemen aside ; men in whose fiddity, fmd 
fatal precision of aim, he could repose the most perfect confi- 
dence, and said to them: ^< that gallant officer is General 
Fraxer ; I admire and respect him, but it is necessary that he 
9:hould {ffe— take your stations in that wood, and do your duty." 
Within a few moments Greneral Frazer fell, mortally wo\mdea.t 
. How far such personal designation is justifiable, has often been 
questioned, but those who vindicate war at all, contend, that to 
shoot a distinguished officer, and thus to accelerate the conclusion 
of a bloody battle, operates to save lives, and that it is, moraUy, 
no worse to kill an illustrious than an obscure individual ; a 
Frazer, than a common soldier; a Nelson, j: than a common 
sailor. But, there is something very revolting to humane feel- 
ings, in a mode of warfere which converts its ordinary chances 
into a species of military execution. Such instances were^ 
however, frequent during the campaign of General Burgoyne; 
and his aid, Sir Francis Clark, and many other British offiic^n, 
were victims of American marksmanship. 

The Baroness Reidesel, the lady of Major-general the Baron 
Reidesel, in some very interesting letters of hers, published at 
Berlin, in 1800, and in part republished in translation, in Wilkin- 
son's Memoirs, states that she, with her three little children, (for 
she had, with this tender charge, followed the fortunes of her 
husband, across the Atlantic, and through the horrors of tlie 
campaign) occupied this house, which was the only refuge withivi 
protection of the British army. The rooms which it contained 
remain, to this day, as they then were, although some other 
rooms have been since added. 

The house «tood at that time, perhaps 100 yards from the 
river, at the foot of the hill ; it was afterwards removed to the 
road side, close by the river, where it now stands. 

The baroness, with her little children, occupied the roqm in J| 
which we took tea, and General Frazer, vmen brought inlj 
wounded, was laid in the other room. In fiict, as it was tlie 
.-- -■-__ ^ ^ ^^___^^ J "' 

* Wilkinson's Memoirs, vol. L p. 268. 

t He was supported on his horse by two ofBcers, till be reached his tent: 
he said that he saw the mftn Wlio ihol him, that he was a rifleman, iii 
posted in a tree. 

} l!f elflon wai killed by a sharp-shooter fiom tho tops of the SantisiiDa 

"lidada.' 
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o^ly shelter that remained standing, it was soon eonverted into . 
a hospital, and many other wounded and dying officers were 
brought to this melancholy refuge. 

Thus a refined and delicate lady, educated in all the elegance 
of affluence and of elevated rank, with her little children, wad 
compelled to witness the agonies of bleeding and dying men, 
amon^ whom, some of her husband's and of ner own particular 
friend expired before her eyes. She imparted to them of her 
few remaining comforts and soothed them by offices of kindness. 
This distingtiished lady was not without female companions, who. 
shared her distresses, or felt with keenness their own misfortunes. 
Among them was Lady Harriet Ackland, the wife of Major Ack- 
lahd, who . commanded the British grenadiers* Every thing 
that has been said of the Baroness Reidesel will apply to her. 
News came, from time to time, from the heights, that one officer 
and another was killed, among the rest that Major Ackland was 
desperately wounded, and a prisoner with the enemy. 

Major, (called^ in General Burgoyne's Narrative, Colonel) 
Ackland, had been wounded in the battle of Hubberton, but had 
riecovered, and resumed the command of the grenadiers. He was 
wounded, the second time, in the battle of October 7, and found 
by Greneral (then Colonel) Wilkinson, who rives the following 
mteresting statement of the occurrence :*— " With the troops, I 
pursued the hard-pressed flying enemy, passing over killed aivd 
wounded, until I heard one exclaim, ^ protect me, Sir, against 
this boy. Turning my eyes, it was my fortune to arrest the 
purpose of a lad, thirteen or fourteen years old, in the act of 
taking aim at a wounded officer, who lay in the angle of a worm 
fence. Inquiring his rank, he answered, ^I had the honour to 
command tie grenadiers :' of course I knew him to be Major 
Ackland, who had been brought from the field to this place, on 
the bagk of a Captain Shrimpton, of his own corps, under a 
heavy fire, and was deposited here, to save the lives of both.t 

*^ 1 dismounted, took him by the hand, and expressed hopes that 
he was not badly wounded ; ^ not badly,' replied this gallant 

* Memoirs, i^ol. i. p. 271. 
t Anbury relates (Travels, vol. i. p. 394,) that after Ackland was deposited 
by Captain Shrimpfon, be offered fifty guineas to the grenadiers, who were 
flying by him, if any one of them would convey him into camp; that a very 
ftout grenadier andertook it, but being overtaken by the Americans, both 
were made prisoners. Anburjf's book, however, although It contains many 
interesting occurrences, which, so far as they are stated, on his own know- 
ledge are probably related with correctness — is evidently a made up yrork, 
and what Is curious enough, many pages of it, and by far the most important 
parts, are taken, almost verbatim, from General Burgoyne's ^* State of the 
Expedition frrom Canada'' — althougb that work was not published till tlire« 
years alter Anbury's letters are dated. 
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and accomplished geatlemany * but very inconveniently, I am 
shot through both legs ; will you, Sir, have the goodness to 
have me conveyed to your camp?' I directed my servant to 
alight, and we lifted Ackland into his (the servant's) seat, and 
ordered him to be conducted to head-quarters." 

Two other ladies, who were in the same house with Madam 
Reidesel^ received news, the one, that her husband was wounded, 
and the other, that hers was slain; and the Baroness herself ex- 

Sected every moment to hear similar tidings ; for the Baron's 
uties, as commander-in-chief of the German troops, required 
him to be frequently exposed to the most imminent perils. 

The Baroness Reidesel gives in her narrative the foUowiM 
recital, respecting General Fluzer's death: — " Severe triab 
awaited us, and, on the 7th of October, our misfortunes began; 
I was at breakfast with my husband, and heard that something ' 
was intended. On the same day, I expected the Generals 
Burgoyne, Philips, and Frazer, to dine with us. I saw a great 
movement among the troops; my husband told me, it was a 
mere reconnoissance, which gave me no concern, as it often hap- 
pened. I walked out of the house, and met several Indians, m 
their war-dresses, with ^uns in their hands. When I asked 
them where they^were going, they cried out War! War! (mean- 
ing that they were going to battle.) — This filled me with appre- 
hensions, and I haa scarcely got home, before I heard reports of 
cannon and musketry, which grew louder by d^ees, till at last 
the noise became excessive. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon, instead of the guests whom I expected. General Frazer 
was brought on a litter, mortally wounded. The table, which 
was already set, was instantly removed, and a bed placed in its 
stead, for tne wounded general. I sat trembling m a comer ; 
the noise grew louder, and the alarm increased : the thought 
that my husband might, perhaps, be brought in, wounded in the 
same manner, was terrible to me, and distressed me exceedingly. 

" General Frazer said to the surgeon, * tell me if the wound is 
mortal, do not flatter me.' The ball had passed through his 
body, and, unhappily for the general, he had eaten a very hearty 
breakfast, by wnich the stomach was distended, and tne ball, 
as the surgeon said, had passed through it. I heard him 
often exclaim, with a sigh, ' O, fatal ambition ! Poor General 
Burgoyne ! O, my poor wife !' He was asked if he had any 
request to make, to which he replied, that ' if General Burgoyne 
would permit it, he should like to be buried at six o'clock m the 
evening, on the top of a mountain, in a redoubt which had been 
built there.' Towards evening, I saw my husband coming; 
then I forgot all my sorrows, and thanked God that he was 
spared to me." 
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The Gernian baroness spent much of the liight in comforting 
Lady Harriet Ackland^ and in taking care of her children, whom 
she had put to bed. Of herself she says — "I could not go to 
sleep, as 1 had General Frazer and all the other wounded gen- 
tlemen in my room, and I was sadly afraid my children would 
awake, and oy th^ir crying disturb the dying man in his last 
moments, who often addressed me and apologised 'Jbr the trou* 
ble he gave we.' About three o'clock in the morning, I was 
told he could not hold put much longer ; I had desired to be in- 
formed of the near approach of this sad crisis, and I then 
wrapped up my children in their clothes, and went with them 
into the room below. About eight o'clock in the morning he 
died. After he was laid out, and his corpse wrapped up in 
a sheet, we came again into the room, £!,nd we had this sorrow- 
ful sight before us the whole da/; and, to add to xhe melan- 
choly scene, almost every moment some officer of my acquaintance 
was brought in wounded." 

What a situation for delicate females — ^a small house, filled 
with bleeding and expiring men — the battle roaring and raging 
all around— little children to be soothed and protected, and fe- 
male domestics, in despair, to be comforted — cordials and aids, 
such as were attainable, to be administered to the wounded and 
dying — ruin impending over the army, and they knew not what 
insults, worse than death, might await themselves from those 
whom they had been taught to consider as base, as well as 
cowardly. 

Both these illustrious females learned, not long after, a dif- 
ferent lesson. I have already remarked, that Major Ackland 
was wounded and taken prisoner. His lady, with heroic cou- 
rage, and exemplary conjugal tenderness, passed down the river 
to our army, with a letter from General Burgoyne to General 
Grates, and although somewhat detained on the river, because it 
was night when she arrived, and the centinel could not permit 
her to land till he had received orders from his superior, she 
was, as sobn as her errand was made known, received by the 
Americans with the utmost respect, kindness, and delicacy. 
Her husband, many years afler the war, even lost his life in a 
duel, which he fought with an officer who called the Americans 
cowards. Ackland espoused their cause, and vindicated it in 
this unhappy manner. 

General Burgoyne, in his " State of the Expedition from Ca- 
nada," has mentioned, with much respect ana feeling, the case 
of Lady Harriet Ackland. It seems she came with her husband 
to Canada, early in the year 1776, and accompanied him through 
that campaign, in all the varieties of travelling and of season, *^ to 
attend, in a poor hut, at Chambly, upon his sick bed." At the 
opening of tne campaign of 1777, she, by the positive injunctions 
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of her husband, remained at Ticonderoga, tlUr, hearing of his 
being wounded at Castleton^ she went over to him, and, after 
his recovery, persisted in folloMring his fortunes, with no other 
vehicle than a little two-wheeled tumbril, constructed in the 
camp on the Hudson. She, writh the major, was, on a particular 
occasion, near perishing in the flames, in consequence of their 
hut taking fire in the. night. As the grenadiers, whom Major 
Ackland commanded, were attached to the advanced corps, 
this lady was exposed to all their fatigues, and- to manv of their 
perils, and was at last obliged, during the battle of the 7th of 
October, to take refuge " among the wounded Mid dying." 

With respect to her proposal to go over to the American 
camp, to take care of her husband, General Burgoyne remarks,* 
" Though I was ready to believe, (for I had experienced,) that 
patience and fortitude, in a simreme degree, were to be found 
as well as every other virtue, uiider the most tender forms, I 
was astonished at this proposal. Afl;er so long an agitation of 
the spirits, exhausted, not only for want of rest, but absolutely 
want of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours together, tliat a 
woman should be capable of delivering herself Jx) the enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain of what hands she miffht 
first fall into, appeared an effort above human nature. The 
assistance I was enabled to give was small indeed ; I had not 
even a cup of wine to offer her ; but I was told, she had found 
fi-om some kind and fbrtunate hand a little rum and dirty 
water. All I could furnish to her was an open boat, and a few 
lines, wr^ten upon dirty and wet paper, to General Gates, recom- 
mending her to his protection." ^ It is due to justice, at the 

close oi this adventure, to say, that she was received and ac- 
commodated by General Gates with all the humanity and 
respect that her rank, her merits, and her fortunes deserved*" 

I omit to quote General Burgoyne's statement, that lady 
Harriet Ackland was detained through the night in the open 
boat, because, vfe are now informed, on the authority of Generals 
Wilkinsont and Dearborn, that this was a total misrepresentation, 
although, probably, not originating with General Burgoyne. It 
seems General Dearborn (then a major,) commanded at the post 
where the boat was hailed. As soon as the character of the lady 
was known, she was immediately provided with a comfortable 
apartment, and refreshments, and nre, and, in the morning, was 
{bn^arded on her w*ay to the camp. ^' Let such," adds General 
Burgoyne, ^'as are aflfected by these circumstances of alarm, 
hardship, and danger, recollect that the subject of them was a 

* State of the Expeditioii, &e. p. 128* 
t Memoirs, vol. L p. 283. 
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woman^ of tibe OKlst tender and delicate frame ; of tke gentlest 
manners 4 habituaXed to all the ftoft elegancies, and refined en- 
jojHoients, tlmt attend high birth and fortune ; and far advanced 
in a state in which the tender cares^ always due to the sex* 
become indispensably necessary. Her minijl alone was formed 
for such tricds." 

Lady Reidesel, immediately on the surrender of the army, 
received on the spot, from General Schuyler, (and that spot was 
his own devastated estate,) tiie most kind and soothing atten- 
tions, which she and her children so eminently needed, and af- 
terwards, in the fiimily of this ma^animous and generous man, 
siie experienced from Mrs. Schuyler and her daughters all the 
attentions and sympathies of friendship. 

After the surrender, and the officers had gone over to General 
Grates' army. General Reidesel sent a message to his lady, to 
come to him with her children. She says in her narrative,^ ^^I 
seated myself once more in my dear calash, and then rode 
through the American camp.- As I passed on, I observed, (and 
this was a great consolation to me,) that no one eyed me vnth 
looks of resentment, but they all greeted us, and even shewed com- 
passion in their countenances, at the sight of a woman with small 
children. I was, I confess, afraid to go over to the enemy, as it 
was quite a new situation to me. When I drew near the tents, 
a handsome man approached and met me, took my children 
from the calash^ and hugged and kissed them^ which affected 
me almost to tears.— 'Yom tremble,* said he, addressing 
himself to me, ' be not afraid,* — * No,' I answered, * you seem 
so kind and tender to my children, it inspires me with courage.' 
He now led me to the tent of General Gates. All the generals 
remained to dine with General Gates. 

^^ The same gentleman who received me so kindly, now came 
and said to me^ ^ You will be very much embarrassed to eat 
with all these gentlemen ; come with your children to my tent, 
where I will prepare for you a frugal dinner, and -give it with a 
free will.' 1 said, < you are certainly a husband and a father, 
you have shewn me so much kindness.' 

" I now found that he was General Schuyler. He treated 
me with excellent smoked tongue, beef-steaks, potatoes, and 
^ood bread and butter ! Never could I have wished to eat a 
better djinner : I was content; I saw all around me were so like^ 
wise ; and what was better than alU my husband was out of 
danger ! When we h^d dined, he told me his residence was at 
Albany, and that Greneral Burgoyne intended to honour him as 
his guest, and invited myself and children to do so likewise. I 
aak^ my husbandrhow I should act ; he told me to accept the 
invitation."-—— ^< Soaia days after this, we arrived at Albany, 
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where we bo often wished ourselves ; but we did not enter it, w 
we expected we should, victors ! We were received by the good 
General Schuyler, his wife, and daughters, not as enemies but 
kind friends ; and they treated us with the most marked atten- 
tion and politeness, as they did General Burgoyne, who had 
caused General Schuyler's beautifiiUy finished house to be 
burnt ; in &ct, they behaved like persons of exalted minds, who 
determined to bury all recollection of their own injuries in the 
contemplation of our misfortunes. General Burgoy ne was struck 
¥dth General Schuyler's generosity, and said to him, ^ You shew 
me great kindness, although I have done you much injury.' 
* That zs/as the fate of war^ replied the brave man, * let us say 
no more about it.' " 

Thus, not only General Burgoyne, but a number of the most 
distinguished officers of the army, including^aron Reidesel and 
Major Ackland, and their ladies', were actually lodged fbrweeks^ 
and most hospitably entertained, in the house of the man whose 
elegant villa at Saratoga they had wantonly* burnt, and whose 
fine estate they had spoiled. 

Retiring at a l^te hour to my bed, it will be easily perceived 
that the tender and heroic ideas, associated with this memorable 
house, would strongly possess my mind. The night was mantled 
in black clouds, and impenetrable darkness; the rain increasing, 
descended in torrents upon the roof of this humble mansion ; 
the water, urged from the heights, poured with loud and in- 
cessant rumbling, through a neighbouring aqueduct ; and the 
Hudson, as if conscious that blood had once stained its waters 
and its banks, rolled along with sullen murmurs ; — the distin* 
guished persons who, forty-two years since, occupied this 
tenement — the agonized females — the terrified imploring chil- 
dren — and the gallant chiefs, in all the grandeur of heroic sut 
fering and death, were vividly present to my mind — all the 
realities of the night, and the sublime and tenaer images of the 
past, conspired to give my faculties too much activity for sleqp^ 
and I will not deny that the dawning light was grateful to my eye8» 

THE BATTLE-GBOUND. 

The rain having ceased, I was on horseback at earlydaw% 
with a veteran guide to conduct me to the battle-ground. Al- 
though he was seventy-five years old, he did not detain me a 
moment ; in consequence of an appointment the evening before, 
he was waiting my arrival at his nouse, a mile below our inn, 

* It was asserted, in jastificatioD, that the house was bamt to fireyeBt ili 
being a coTer for the Americaos, and that the estate was ravaged in lbnigifl(i 
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9X^ declining any aid, he mounted, a tali horse from the ground. 
His name was Ezra Buel,* a native of Lebanon, in Connecticut^ 
which place he left in his youth, and was setded here at the 
time of Greneral Burgoyne's invasion. He acted through the 
whole time as a guide to the American army, and was one of 
three who were constantly employed in that service. His duty 
kd him to be always foremost, and in the post of danger ; and 
ke was, therefore, admirably qualified for my purpose. 

The two ^eat battles, which decided the &te of Burgoyne'q 
army, w^pe tought, the first on the 19th of September, ^md the 
last, on the. 7th of October, on Bemus' heights, and very nearly 
on the ssunei ground, which is about two miles west of the river. 
. The river is, in this r^on, bordered for many miles by a con-^ 
tinned meadoW, of no great breadth ; upon th^s meadow these 
was then, as there is now, a good road close to the river, and 
parallel to it. Upon this road marched the heavy-artillery and 
baggage, constituting the left wing of the British iEumy, vEhilf 
the suivaneed corps of the light troops, forming the right win^^ 
kept on the heights which bound the meadows. 

The American army was south and west of the British, its 
right wing on the river, and its left resting on the heights. We 
passed over a part of their camp a little below StiUwater. 

A great part of the battle-ground was occupied by lofty forest- 
trees, principally pine, with here and there a few cleared fields, 
of which the most conspicuous in these sanmiinary scenes was 
call^ Freeman's fitrm, and is so called in (General Burgoyne^ 
plans. Such is neariy the present situation of these heights, 
only there is more cleared land ; the gigantic trees have oeen 
principally felled, but a considerable number remain as witnesses 
to posterity ; they still shew the wounds made in th^r trunks 
and branches, by the missiles of contending armies ; their roots 
still penetrate the soil that was made fruitful by the blood of the 
brave, and their sombre foliage still murmurs with the breeze^ 
which once sighed as it bore the departing spirits along. 

My veteran guide, warmed by my curiosity, and recalling the 
feelings of his prime, led me, with amazing rapidity and prompti- 
tude, over fences and ditches — ^through water and mire — ^throngih 
rarines and defiles — through thick forests and open fields— aad 
up and down very steep hills; in short, through many places 
mere alone I would not have Ventured ; but it would have been 
shameful for me not to follow where a man of seventy-five would 
lead, and to reluctate at going, in peace, over the ground whijch 

* Called ^oUofuiMf, in the neigbboarfaood, Maior Buel^ a rank wfaieh 
be never bad in the army^ bnt which ^asfacetiougty assigned him while in 
tlie service by his brother guides. He is much respected as a worthy man. 

YoT AGES aitc? Travels, Vol. VII. F 
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the defenders of their country and their foes once trod in steps^ 
of blood. 

On our way to Freeman^s farm, we traced the line of the Bri' 
tish encampment, still marked by a breast-work of logs, now j 
rotten^ but retaining their forms ; they were at the time covered 
with earth, and the barrier between contending armies is now 
a fence to mark the peaceful divisions of agriculture* This breast- 
work I suppose to be a part of the line of encampment occu- 
pied by General Burgoyne, after the battle of the i9th of Sep- 
tember, and which was stormed on the evening of the 7th of 
October. 

The old man shewed me the exact spot where an accidental 
skirmish, between advanced parties of the two armies, soon 
brought on the general and bloody battle of September 19. 

This was on Freeman's farm, a field which was then cleared, 
although surrounded by forest. The British picket here occu- 
pied a small house,^ when a part of Colonel Morgan's corps 
fell in with, and immediately drove them firom it, leaving the 
house almost " encircled with their dead." The pursuing party 
almost immediately, and very unexpectedly, fell in with the 
British line, and were in part captured and the rest dispersed. 

This incident occurred at half-past twelve o'clock ; there was 
then an intermission till one, wnen the action was sharply r^ 
newed ; but it did not become general till three, from which i 
time it raged with unabated fury till night. ^' The theatre of 
action" (says General Wilkinson,t) was such, that although 
the combatants changed ground a dozen times, in the course of 
the day, the contest terminated on the spot where it began. 
This may be expledned in a few words. The British I'me was 
formed on an eminence in a thin pine-wood, having before it 
Freeman's farm, an oblong field, stretching from the centre to- 
wards its right, the ground in firont sloping gently down to the 
verge of this field, which was bordered, on the opposite side, 
by a close wood : the sanguinarv scene lay in the cleared ground, 
between the eminence occupied by the enemy and the wood jiut . 
described ; the fire of our marksmen from this wood was too y 
deadly to be withstood by the enemy in line, and when they • 
gave way and broke, our men, rushing from their covert, pur- i 
sued them to the eminence, where, having their flanks protected, s 
they rallied, and, charging in turn, drove us back into the wood, y 
from whence a dreadfiil fire would again force them to fall bad; i- 
• , ' . i 

* Major Forbes, of the British armyy states, that the American pickel 
occnpied the house : both facts might have been true at different periods of 
the affair. 

t Memoirs, vol. i. p. 340. 
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and in this manner did the battle fluctuate, Ill^e waves of a 
stormy sea, with alternate advantages for four hours, without 
one moment's intermission. The British artillery fell into our 
possession at every charge, but we could neither turn the pieces 
upon the ehemy nor bring them off; the wood prevented the last, 
and the want of a match the first, as the lintstock was invari- 
ably carried off, and the rapidity of the transitions did not allow 
us time to provide one ; the slaughter of this brigade of artille- 
rists was' remarkable, the captain (Jones) and thirty-six men 
being killed or wounded out of forty-eight. It was truly a gal- 
lant conflict, in which death, by femiliarity, lost his terrors, and 
certainly a drawn battle, as night alone terminated it : the Bri- 
tish army keeping its ground in rear of the field of action, and 
our corps, when they could no longer distinguish objects^ retir- 
ing to their own camp. Yet General Burgoyne claimed a ^* vic- 
tory." 

It had, however, with respect to him, all the consequences 
of a defeat : his loss was between five and si^ hundred, while 
ours was but little more than half that number ; his loss was 
irreparable, ours easily repaired, and in proportion to our entire 
army, as well as absolutely, it was much less than his. 

The stress of the action, as regards the British, lay princi- 
pally on the twentieth, twenty-first, and sixty-second regiments; 
the latter, which was 500 strong when it left Canada, was re- 
duced to less than sixty men, and to four or five officers.* 

General Burgoyne states, that there was scarcely ever an in- 
terval of a minute in the smoke, when some British officer was 
not shot by the American riflemen posted in the trees, in the 
rear and on the flank of their own line. A shot which was meant 
fi)r General Burgoyne, severely wounded Captain Green, an aid 
of General Philips: the mistake was owing to the Captain's 
having a rich laced fiirniture to his saddle, which Caused the 
marksman to mistake him for the general. 

Such was the ardour of the Americans, that, as General Wil- 
kinson states, the wounded men, after having their wounds 
dressed, in many instances returned again into the battle. 

The battle ot the 7th of October was fought on the same 
ground, but it was not so stationary; it commenced farther to 
the right, and extended, in its various periods, over more sur- 
fiM», .eventually occupying not only Freeman's farm, but it was 
ui^ed by the Americans to the very camp of the enemy, which, 
towards night, was most impetuously stormed, aiia in part 
carried. 

The interval between the 19th of September and the 7th 

* Gordon. 

F2 
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of October, was one of great anxiety 'to both armies; ^* ♦not 
a night passed, (adds General Burgoyne,) without firing, and 
sometimes concerted attacks upon our pickets; no foraging- 
party coruld be made without great detachments to cover it; it 
was the plan of the enemy to harrass the army by constant alarms, 
and their superiority of numbers enabled them to attempt it, 
without fatigue to themselves. By being habituated to fire, our 
soldiers became indifferent to it, and were capable of eating or 
sleeping when it was very near them ; but I do not believe that 
either officer or soldier ever slept during tliat inter? al, without 
his clothes^ or that any general officer or commander of a regi- 
ment jPassed a single night without being upon his leffs, occa- 
sionally, at diilerent hours, and constantly an hour before day- j 
light." 

The battle of the 7th was brought on by a movement of 
General Burgoyne, who caused 1500 men, with ten pieces of 
artillery, to march towards the lefi, of the American lurmy, for 
the purpose of discovering whether it was possible to force a 
passage : or, in case a retreat of the royal army should become 
indispeiisable, to dislodge the Americans from their entrench- 
ments, and also to cover a forage, which had now become pres- 
singly necessary. It was about the middle of the afternoon that 
the jSritish were observed advancing, and the Americans, with 
small arms, lost no time in attacking the British grenadiers and 
artillery, although under a tremendous fire from the latter ; the 
battle soon extended along the whole line : Colonel Mopgan, at 
the same moment, attacked, with his riflemen, on the right- 
wing; Colonel Ackland, the commander of the grenadiers, feU, 
wounded ; the grenadiers were defeated, and most of the artil- 
lery taken, after great slaughter. 

After a most sanguinary contest of less than one hour, the 
discomfiture and retreat oi the British became general, and they 
had scarcely regained their camp, before the lines were stonned 
with the greatest fury, and part of Lord Belcarris' camp was 
lor a short time in our possession. 

I saw the spot, and also that where the Germans, under Co- 
lonel Bieymen, forming the right reserve of the army, were 
stormed in their encampment, by General Learned and Colonel 
Brooks, now Governor Brocks, of Massachusetts. Oeneral 
Arnold was wounded on this occasion ; Colonel Breymen was 
l^illed ; and the Germans were either captured^ slain, or fiirced 
to retreat in the most precipitate manner, leaving the Britirii 
encampment on the right entirely unprotected, and liable to be 
as^iled the next morning. All the British officers bter t€Sti- 
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mony to tke T&lour and dbstitiacy of the attacks of the Ameri- 
cans. The &ct was, the British were sorely defeated, routed, 
and vigorously pursued to their lines, which it seems probable 
would have been entirely carried by assault, had not darkness, 
as m the battle of the 19th, put an end to the sanguinary 
contest. It is obvious, from General Burgoyne's own account, 
and firom the testimony of his ofhceYs, that this was a severe de- 
feat ; atid such an one as has rarely been experienced by a Bri- 
tish army ; this army was reduced by it to the greatest distress, 
and nothif^. but night saved them from destruction. 

I was on the ground where the grenadien^, and where the ar- 
tillery were stationed. '' Here, upon this hill,*' (said my hoary 
guide,) *^ on the very spot where we now stand, the deeul men 
lay thicker than you ever saw sheaves on a fruitful hcurvest- 
field."-:-** Were they British or Americans?" — « Both," he re- 
plied, '' but principally British." I suppose that it is of this 
ground that General Wilkinson remarks, it presented a scene of 
complicated horror «ind exiiltatiori. In the square «pace of 
twelve or fifteen yards lay eighteen grenadiers, in the agonies 
of death ; and three ofhcers propped up against stumps of trees, 
two of them mortally wounded, bleeding, and almost ^speechless. 

My guide, proceeding with his narrtive, said, ^' there stood a 
British field'^piece, which had been twice t&ken, and re-taken, 
and finally remained in our possession: I was on the groiund, 
and said to an American colonel, who oame tp at the moment, 
 Colonel, We have taken this piece, and now we want you to 
swear it true to America/ so the colonel swore it true^ wetd 
we turned it around, and fired upon the British, with their 
own cannon, and with their own ammunition, still remaining 
uneonsumed in their boxes." I presume General Wilkinson 
fdkides to the «ame anecdote, when he sajrs, ^' I found the 
courageous Colonel Cilley a-straddie on a brass twelve-poundeu:} 
and exuMn^ in the capture." 

I was sohcitous to see the exact ?pat where Gktieral Finaser 
rcfceived his mortal wound, ^y old gnide knew it perfectly 
wdi, and pointed it out to me. It is in a meadow, just on the 
right of the road, after passing a blacksmith's shop, aind going 
■oudi a few rods. The blacksmith's shop is on a )*oad which rutts 
parallel to the Hudsoa<— it etanids elevated, and overlooks Free^ 
man^'&rm. 

^•he^nightef October the eeventh was a-most critical one for 
•die royal ^rmy^ in the course of it they abandoned their can^p, 
tjouiged their whole position, and retrtdaited to their works upon 
•die lieifffats^ contltgitous to the ilver, >aRd imnteehately behind ibe 
iMspitca. 

I saw various places where the dead were interred ; a rivulet. 
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or creek, passes through the battle-ground, and «till washes out 
from its banks the bones of the slain. This rivulet is often 
mentioned in the accounts of these battles, and the deep ravine 
through which it passes ; on our return we followed this ravine 
and rivulet through the greater part of their course, till they 
united with the Hudson river. 

Farm-houses are dispersed, here and there, over. the field of 
battle, and the people often find, even now, gun-barrels and 
bayonets, cannon-balls, grape-shot, bullets, and human bones. 
Or the three last, I took from one of these people some painful 
specimens : — some of the bullets were battered and mis-shaped, 
evincing that they had come into collision with opposing 
obstacles. 

Entire skeletons are occasionally found; a man told me, that, 
in ploughing, during the late summer, he turned one up ; it was 
not covered more than three inches with earth ; it lay on its side, 
and the arms were in the form of a bow ; it was, probably, some 
solitary victim that never was buried. Such are the memorials 
still existing of these great military events ; great, not so much 
on account of the number of the actors, as firom the momentous 
interests at stake, and from the magnanimous efforts to which 
they gave origin. 

I would not envy that man his state of feeling, who could visit 
such fields of battle without emotion, or who, (being an Ame- 
rican,) could fail to indulge admiration aiid affection ror the sol* 
diers and martyrs of liberty, and respect for the valour of their 
enemies. 

GENERAL FRAZEr's GRATE. 

Having taken my guide home to breakfast, we made use of 
his knowledge of the country to identify with certainty the 
place of General Frazer's interment. 

General Burgoyne mentions two redoubts that were thrown up 
on the hills behind his hospital ; they are both still very distinct, 
and in one of these, which is called the great redoubt by the 
officer's of General Burgoyne's army. General Frazer was buried. 
It is true it has been disputed which is the redoubt in question, 
but our guide stated to us, that within his knowledge a British 
Serjeant, three or four years after the surrender of Burgoyne's 
army, came and pointed out the grave. We went to the spot; 
it is within the redoubt on the top of the hill, nearest to the house 
where the general died, and corresponds with the plate in An- 
bury's Travels, taken from an original drawing, made by Sir 
Francis Clark, aid to General Burgoyne, and vrith the state- 
ment of the general in his defence, as well as with the account 
of Madame Keidesel. 
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General Ftazer, when dying, sent with the " kindest expres- 
sion of his affection for General Burgoyne, a request that he 
might be carried, without parade, by the soldiers of his corps, 
to the great redoubt and buried there." 

The circumstances of this memorable interment have been 
often mentioned. 

The body, attended by General Burgoyne, and the other 
principal officers of the p.rmy, who could not resist the impulse 
to join the procession, moved winding slowly up the hill, within 
view of the greater part of both armies, while an incessant 
cannonade from the Americans, who observed a collection of 
people, without knowing the occasion, covered the proces- 
sion with dust ; — the clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Brudenel, went 
through the ftmeral-service with perfect composure and propriety 
notwithstanding the cannonade, and thus the last honours were 
paid one of the chiefs of the British army. 

The Baroness Reidesel, who was a spectator, speaks of the 
funeral service as being " rendered unusually solemn and awful, 
from its being accompanied by constant peals from the enemy's 
artillery," and adds — " many cannon-balls flew close by me, 
but I had my eyes directed to the mountain, where my husband 
was standing amidst the Are of the enemy, and of course I could 
not think of my own danger." 

General Burgoyne's eloquent delineation of the same scene, 
although often quoted before by others, is too interesting to be 
omitted'On the present occason : — *' The incessant cannonade 
during the solemnity ; the steady attitude and unaltered voice 
with which the clergyman ofliciated, though frequently covered, 
with dust, which tlie shot threw up on all sides of him ; the 
mute but expressive mixture of sensibility and indignation upon 
every countenance ; these objects will remain, to the last of life, 
upon the mind of every man who was present. The growing dusk- 
iness added to the scenery, and the whole marked a character 
of that juncture, that would make one of the finest subjects for 
the pencil of a master that the field ever exhibited. To the 
canvass, and to the page of a more important historian, gallant 
friend! I consign thy ngiemory. There may thy talents, thy 
manly virtues, their progress and their period, find due distinc- 
tion ; and long may they survive ; long after the frail record of 
my pen shall be forgotten." 

The place of the interment was formerly designated by a 
little fence surrounding the grave. I was here in 1797, twenty- 
two years ago, the grave was then distinctly visible, but the re- 
mains have been since dug up, by ^me English gentlemen, and 
carried to England. 

The circumstances of the British were now very distresaiuj^x 
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imd they constantly expected a reni^iKed .attack fron^ the Ame« 
ricans. Speaking of the death of General Frazer^ GreDerai 
Burgoyae remarks : " The whole of the 8th of October was cor- 
respondent to this inauspicious begiiming. Tbe hours were 
measured by a succession of immediate cares» in^crea^ing doubts, 
aid melancholy objects. The enemy were foriped in two lines; 
eYery part of tixeir disposition, a3 well as the repeated attacks 
oa iLord Balcarras^ corps, and the canncy;xade firojKi. the pjaiv^ 
kept the troops in momentary expect^ion of a general action^ 
During this suspense, wounded officers, some upon crutches 
and others even carried upon hand-barrows by tl^eir serTanlfl^ 
were occasionally ascending tbe hill from the hospital- tents, to 
take their share in the action, or follow the march of the 
army. The generals were employed in exhorting the ttoof^^ 
That commander who, in the commencement of the cam? 
paign, had uttered in his general orders the memorable senli* 
ment— ^ this army must not retreat," was now compelled to 
seek his safety by stealing away in the night from his victoriouf 
enemy. Numerous hres were lighted — several tents left stand- 
ing, and the retreat was ordered to be conducted with the 
greatest secrecy. The army commenced its retrograde motioa 
at nine o'clock on the night of the eighth, pursuing the river- 
road, through the meadows. It moved all night ; but the sue- 
ceeding day was excessively rainy, and the roads so bad, 
that they did not reach Saratoga, a distance of only six miki^ 
till the evening of the ninth. The rains had so swelled the 
Fishkill, that they did not pass that rivulet till the morning of 
the tenth, when, finding their enemies already in possession of 
the fords of the Hudson, they took up a strong position, whicli 
proved their final one. 

General Burgoyne left his hospital, containing more than 
300 sick and wounded, to the mercy of General Gates, who in 
this, as in all other instances, exhibited towards the enemy tbe . 
greatest humanity and kindness. 1 

Swords' house, where Mr. W. and myself lodged, w^ the 
centre of this military hospital, and was occupied by the 
wounded officers, while the common soldiers were comfortably 
accommodated in the vicinity in tents. 

The researches and observations of the morning had detained 
us till rather a late hour, when, taking leave of our veoeraUe ^ 
guide,* we proceeded northward on our journey^ pursuing ex- 
actly the route of the retreating British army. 






* I mnst not, however, leave him without mentioaiiig, t!«t be VM 
wounded in this campaign: he bared his aged breast, and ahewed wm 1^0* 
a bullet had raked aloDg superficially cuUipg the w\\^ ialcMEUineaM ff ^ 
Uiorax, And carrying with it into (ho wound portions of his clotheii. 
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THB LAST BNCAMPMBNT. 

Six days more df anxiety, fatiguoi and suffering, remained for 
the British army. They had lost part oP their provision batteaux, 
when they abandoned their hospital, and the rest being exposed 
to imminent dan^jrer, the small stock of provisions remaining was 
landed under a heavy fire, and hauled up the heights. On these 
heights, close to the meadows bordering on the river, they formed 
a foitiBed camp, and strengthened it by artillery. Most of the ar* 
tillery, however, was on the plain. General Qates' army soon foU 
lowed that of Burgoyne, and stretched along south of theFishkill, 
and parallel to it ; the corps of Colonel Morgan lay west and north 
of the British army, and General Fellows, with SOOO men, waa 
on the east of the Hudson, ready to dispute the passage. Fort 
Edward was soon after occupied by the Americans — a fortified ' 
camp was formed on the high ground, between the Hudson and 
Lake Greorge, and parties were stationed up and down the river $ 
thus the desperate resolution which had been taken in General 
Burgoyne's camp, of abandoning their artillery and baggage, 
and (with no more provision than they could carry on their 
backs,) forcing their way by a rapid night march, and in this 
manner gaining one of tne lakes, was rendered abortive. 

Every part of the camp of the royal army was exposed, , not 
only to cannon-balls, but to rifle-snot; not a single place of 
eaiety could, be found, not a comer where a council could b^ 
held, a dinner taken in peace, or where the sick and the wounded, 
the females and the children, could find an asylum. Even the 
access to the river was rendered very hazardous by the numerous 
rifle-shot ; and the army was soon distressed for want of water. 
General Reidesel and nis lady and children were often oblig^ 
to drink wine instead of water, and they had no way to procure the 
latter, except that a soldier's wife ventured to the river for them, 
and tlie Americand, out of respect to her sex, did not fire at her. 

To protect his family from shot. General Reidesel, soon after 
their arrival at Saratoga, directed them to take shelter in a house 
not far off*. They had scarcely reached it, before a terrible cai>» 
nonade was directed against tnat very house, upon the mistaken 
idea, that all the generals were assembled in it. ^^ Alas," add? 
the Baroness, " it contained none but wounded and women 5 
we were at last obliged to resort to the cellar for refiige, and in 
oyie corner of this I remained the whole day, my children sleep* 
ing on the earth, with their heads in my lap, and, in the same 
situation, I passed a sleepless night. Eleven cannon-balls 
passed throu^ the house, and we could distinctly hear them 
roll away. One poor soldier, who was lying on a table, for tliQ 
purpose of having his \eg amputated, was struck by a shot whicl]^ 
parned away his other ; nis comrades had left him, and wl^efi y/^ 
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went to his assistance, we found him in a corner of tlie room 
into which he hoid crept, more dead than alive, scarcely breath- 
ing. My reflections on the danger to which my husband wai 
exposed now agonized me exceeoinglv, and the thoughts of my 
children, and the necessity of struggling for their preservati(Hi| 
alone sustained me." A horse of General Ueidesel was in con- 
stant readiness for his lady to mount, in case of a sudden retreat, 
and three wounded English officers, who lodged in the same 
house, had made her a solemn promise, that they would, each of 
them, take one of her children upon a horse, and fly with them 
when such a measure should become necessaiy. ohe was in 4 
state of wretchedness on account of her husband, who was in 
constant danger, exposed all day to the shot, and never entering 
Ins tent to sleep, but, notwithstanding the great cold, lying 
down whole nights by the watch-fires. In this hoiiid situation 
they remained six days, till the cessation of hostilities, which 
ended in a convention for the surrender of the army ; the treaty 
was signed on the sixteenth, and the army surrendered tbe next 
day.* 

On the present occasion I did not visit the British fortified 
camp, when I was here, in 1797, I examined it particularly. 
It was then in perfect preservation, (I speak of the encampment 
of the British troops upon the hill, near the FishkiU,) the panu 
pet was high, and covered with grass and shrubs, and the pla^ 
forms of earth to suppoit the field-pieces were still in good coO" 
dition. No devastation, of any consequence, had been committed, 
except by the credulous, who had made numerous excavations 
in the breast-work, and various parts of the encampments, for 
the purpose of discovering the money, which the oflicera were 
supposed to have buried, and abandoned. It is scarcely neces- < 
sary to add, that they never found any money, for private prO' « 
perty was made sacred by the convention, and even the punlic « 
military chest was not disturbed: the British retained every < 
shilling that it contained. Under such circumstances, to have '• 
buried their money would have been almost as great a foUy as ' 
the subsequent search for it. This infatuation has not, however, \ 
gone by even to this hour, and still, every year, new pits are ex» ' 
cavated by the insatiable money-diggers.t 

THE FIELD OF SL'IIRENDER. I 

We arrived at this interesting sjv>t in a very fine morning; tha . 
^un shone with great splendour upon the flowing Hudson, and « 

* Baroness Rcidescrs Narrutivc, in Wilkinsoirs Mcnioini. 
t 'riiis appears to btt a \ery common popular delusion ; in many places, os 
thti Iluilsoij, auil aboui tlic iaLes, where armies hud lain, or move^, ^ 
found moiwy-iHis dug ; and, iu one place, they told ns, that a man ham^ 
fffii ffoor widow f he rip^ht oi digging iu \¥» c;ioikni\ toi ^hn VyaMeu ticasare' 
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Upon the beautiful heights, and the luxuriant meadows now 
smiling in rich verdure, and exhibiting images of tranquillity and 
loveUnesSy very opposite to the horrors of war, which were once 
witnessed here. 

The Fishkill, swollen by abundant rains, (as it was on the 
mominff of October 10th, J 777, when General Burgoyne passed 
it with his artillery,) now poured a turbid torrent along its nar- 
row channel, and roaring down the declivity of the hills, has- 
tened to mingle its waters with those of the Hudson. 

It was upon the banks of the Fislikill that the Britisli army 
surrendered. We passed the ground where stood the tents of 
General Gates, and where he received General Burgoyne and 
the principal officera of his army. Geneml Wilkinson s account 
of this interview is interesting : '* Early in the morning of the 
17th I visited General Buraoyne in his camp, and accompanied 
him to the ground where his army was to lay down their arms, 
from whence we rode to the bank of the Hudson's river, which 
he surveyed with attention, and asked me whether it was not 
fbrdable. * Certainly, Sir; but do you observe the people on 
the opposite shore?' — * Yes, (replied he,) I have seen them too 
lonff. He then proposed to be introduced to General Gates, 
ana we crossed the Fishkill, and proceeded to head-q^uarters, 
General Burgoyne in front, with his Adjutant-general Kingston, 
and his aids-de-camp Captain Lord Petersham and Lieutenant 
Wilfbrd behind him ; then followed Major-general Phillips, the 
Baron Reidesel, and the other general-officers and their suites, 
ftceording to rank. General Gates, advised of Burgoyne's 
approach, met him at the head of his camp, Burgoyne in a rich 
royal uniform, and Gates in a plain blue firock: when they 
had approached nearly within swords' length, they reined up 
and halted; I then named the gentlemen, and General Burgoyne, 
raising his hat most gmcefiiUy, said ' The fortune of war, Ge^ 
neral iJates, has made me your prisoner ;' to which the conque- 
rofy returning a courtly salute, prom])tly replied, ^ I shall always 
be ready to bear testimony, that it has not been through any fault 
rfyour excellency.' Major-general Philli|)S then advanced, and 
he and General Gates saluted, and shook hands with the fami- 
liarity of old acquaintances^ The Baron Reidesel and the other 
officers were introduced in their turn." 

We passed the i*uins of General Schuyler's house, which aie 
still conspicuous, and hastened to the field where the British 
troops grounded their arms. Although, in 1797, I paced it over 
with juvenile enthusiasm,* I felt scarcely less interested on the 



* In compMiy ivith tlio Hon. John Elliott, now a Muator from Georgia, 
and John WyBD, Unit, from (he same »tato. 
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pvisefstki occftslon, and again walked over the whole tracU I^ is 
a beautiful meadow, situated at the intersection of the FisMLiU 
with the Hudson, and north of the former* There is notlung 
now to distinguish the spot, except the ruins of old Fort Hardy^ 
built during the French wars, and the deeply interesting histo- 
)rical associations which will cause this place to be memorable to 
the latest generation^ 

BTILLWATEB TO BANDT-HILL. 

This ride of twenty-two miles we took before dinner. After 
Viewing the field of surrender, which is seven miles above Sdll- 
Water, and thirtv-two above Albany, we passed on two miles fiir- 
ther, to the bridge at Fort Miller, where we crossed to the eastern 
side of the Hudson. 

On coming near the head-waters of this riter. We begin to 
ttead on ground famous, not only in the war of the revolution, 
but in those numerous and bloody campaigns, of a still earlier 
date, in which the French and the savages carried fire and 
slaughter into the vast frontier of the northern English colonies^ 
The contests then sustained were distinguished by immense sa- 
crifices, efibrtSj and sufierings on the part of tbe English colo- 
nics; Sacrifices, eSbrts, and sufierings which, notwithstanding 
the great aids occasionally received from the mother-country, 
scarcely admitted, for a long course of years, of any serious and 

Eermanent intermission. Fort Miller was one of the posts esta- 
lished in those wars, and formed a link in the chain which 
connected the upper waters of the Hudson with those of the , 
lakes George and Champlain, and of course with Canada. 
Fort Miller is completely levelled, and I know not of any par- 
ticular event, of signal importance, connected with its history, 
except that here, or a little way below. General Burgoyne, when 

Proceeding to Stillwater, on the 13th and 14th of^Septembcr, 
777, passed most of his army over the Hudson. 

From this place we pursued our Journey, along the lefl bank 
of the river, to Fort Edward, and Sandy-Hill. 

In the whole distance, frdm Albany to the latter place, (nearly 
fifly mile9,) there is scarcely a hill, even of moderate elevation, 
and the scenery is extremely similar to that which I have already 
• described. 

The river, sprinkled with islands, flows through beautiful 
meadows, and appears, in many places, smooth and glassy as a 
mirror, and its motion is scarcely perceptible, either to sight or 
hearing ; again, it is agitated, and with ripples and waves, is 
urgetl over a shallow and rocky bottom, or dashes rapidly down 
a more sudden and more rocky declivity ; but, in every variety 
of suriiice, it forms always a pleasing and interesting object. 
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FOBT EDWARD. 

At this fort we first observed the canal, which is destined to con- 
riect the head waters of Lake Champlain with those of the Hud- 
son. It is now on the point of being united with this river, and 
they are constructing the walls of the canal of a very handsome 
hewn stone : it is obtained, as I am informed, near Fort Anne, 
and presents to the eye, aided by a magnifier, very minute plates 
and veins, which feebly efiervesce with acids, and appear to enclose 
an extremely fine black mineral, resembling hornblende ; the stone 
is impressed by steel, and feebly fires with it ; is it a peculiar 
kind of calcareous sand-stone ? It is of a dark hue^ and is 
shaped into handsome blocks, by the tools of the workmen. I 
was gratified to see such firm and massy walls constructed of '^ 
this stone; indeed, in point of solidity and beauty, they would 
do honouir to the modern wet-docks of Great Britain. 

It is intended to have a lock at this place, where there is a 
considerable descent into the Hudson. 

There is a village at Fort Edward, bearing the same name, 
and I ought to have remarked that there are villages at Still- 
water, Saratoga, and Fort Miller ; but there is nothing particu- 
larly interesting in either of them. Fort Edward, however, is 
memorable, on account of its former importance : It is situated 
near the great bend of the Hudson, and formed the immediate 
connection with Lake George, which is sixteen miles, and with * 
Lake Champlain, which is twenty-two miles distant.. ' It was 
originally only an entrenched camp, and was constructed by the »^ 
unfortunate Colonel Williams, afterwards slain, in 1755, near 
Lake Greorge ; but as its situation was important, it was soon 
converted into a regular fort. Its walls, built of earth, were 
raised thirty feet high, with ditches correponding in depth and 
width, and it was defended by cannon. It stands on tne brink 
of the Hudson^ and the embankment was continued along the 
river. 

The walls appear to be, in some places, still twenty feet high, 
notwithstanding what time and the plough have done to reduce 
them ; for the interior of the fort, and in some places the parapet, 
are planted with potatoes. 

I know not that this fort was ever besieged or stormed, al- 
though it was often threatened. In the last French war, it was 
an important station, and in General Burgoyne's campaign it 
formed the medium of communication with Lake George, 
whence the provisions were brought forward for the use of tne 
British army, which was detained on this account, ^t and near 
Fort Edwurd for six weeks, by which means they lost the best 
part of the season for miUtary operations ; as llve^ \cvssh^ ^cssrw 
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the river, they relinquished the connexion with Fort Edward 
land Lake George, and were nsyet able to recover it. 

MASSACRE OF MISS M^CRBA. 

The story of this unfortunate youna lady is well known, nof 
should t mention it now but for the mcL that the place of her 
murder was pointed out to us near Fort Edward. 

We saw and conversed witli a person who was acquainted 
with her, and vrith her family ; they resided in the village of Fort 
Edward. 

It seems she was betrothed to a ]Vf r. Jones, an American re« 
fugee, who was with Burgoyne's army, and being anxious to 
obtain possession of his expected bride, he dispatched a party 
.*■• of Indians to escort her to the British army. Where were his 
afl^ction and his gallantly, that he did not go himself, or at 
least that he did not accompany his savage emissaries ! 

Sorely against the wishes and remonstrances of her friends 
she committed herself td the care of these fiends : — strange infe- 
tuation of her lover to solicit such a confidence — stranger pre- 
sumption in hep to yield to his wishes ; what treatment had she 
not a right to expect fi*om such guardians ! 

The party set forward, and she on horseback ; they had pro* 
ceeded not more than half a mile from Fort Edward, when tfae^ 
arrived at a spring, and halted to drink. The impatient lover 
had, in the mean time, dispatched a second party of Indians on 
the same errand ; they came at the unfortunate moment to the 
1^ Bame spring, and a collision immediately ensued as to the pro- 
mised reward. 

Both parties were now attacked by the whites, and at the end 
of the conflict the unhappy young woman was found toma- 
hawked, scalped, and (as is said,) tied fast to a pine-tree just 
by the qiring. Tradition reports that the Indians divided the 
scalp, and uiat each party carried half of it to the agonized 
lover. 

This beautiful spring, v^ch still flows limpid and cool from 
ia bank near the road-side, ahd this fatal tree we saw. The tree, 
which is a large and ancient pine, ^^ fit for the mast of some tall 
iftmmiral," is wounded in many places by the balls of the whites, 
fired at the Indians ; they have been du^ out as far as they 
could be reached, but others still remained in this ancient tree, 
which seems a striking emblem of wounded innocence; and the 
trunk, twisted off at a considerable elevation, by some violent 
wind, that has left only a few mutilated branches, is a happy 
although painful memorial of the fate of Jenne M^Crea. 

Her name is inscribed on the tree, with the date 1777, and 
no traveller passes this ^t without spending a plaintive mo- 
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ment in contemplating the untimely fate of youth and liveliness. 
The murder oi Miss M ^Crea, (a deed of such atrocity and 
cruelty as scarcely to admit of aggiavation,) occurring as it did 
at the moment when General Burgoyne, whose army was then 
at Fort Anne, was bringing with him to the invasion of the 
American States, hordes of savages, ^^ those hell-hounds of 
war," whose known and established mode of warfare were those 
of promiscuous massacre, electrified the whole continent, and, 
indeed, the civilized world, producing an universal burst of 
horror and indignation. General G^tes did not fail to profit 
by the circumstance, and in a severe but too personal remon- 
strance, which he addressed to General Burgoyne, charged him 
with the guilt of the murder, and with that of many other similar 
atrocities. His real guilty or that of his government, was in 
employing the savages at all in the war ; in other respects he 
appears to have had no concern in the transaction ; in his reply 
to General Gates he thus vindicates himself: " In regard to Miss 
M^Grea, her fall wanted not the tragic display you have laboured 
to give it, to make it as sincerely lamented and abhorred by me 
as It can be by the tenderest of her friends. The fact was no 
Memeditated barbarity. On the contrary, two chiefs who had 
wrought her off, for the purpose of security, not of violence to 
her person, disputed which should be her guard, and in a fit of 
savage passion in one, from whose hands she was snatched, the 
unhappy woman became the victim. Upon the first intelligence 
of this event, I obliged the Indians to deliver the murderer into 
my hands, and though to have punished him by our lavi^, ox 

Ennciples of justice, would have been perhaps unprecedented, 
e certainly should have suffered an ignominious aeath, had i 
n6t been convinced by my circumstances and obsei*vation, be< 
yond.the possibility of a doubt, that a pardon under the terms 
which I presented, and they accepted, would be more effica- 
cious than an execution, to prevent similar mischiefs." 

SANDY HILL, AND THE MASSACRE THERE. 

Sandy hill* ^* is delightfully situated just above Baker's 
falls — it contains a woollen-manufactory, a court-house, a bank, 
an academy for young ladies, and about eighty houses." This 
pretty and flourishing village is regularly laid out, and composed 
of neat and handsome houses, many of which surround a beau- 
.tiful central green. The village of bandy Hill is of recent origin, 
and the scite on which it stands was formerly the scene of In£an 
barbarities. 

From Mr. H., a very respectable inhabitant, I learned the fol- 
.Voiring singular piece of history. 

• Worcester's Gazetteer. 
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Old Mr. Schoonhoven, recently living in thifl vicinity, and 
probably still surviving, although at the great age of more than 
four score, informed Mr. H. that during the last French war, he, 
and six or seven other Americans coming through the vrilder* 
ness, from Fort WilUam Henry, at the head of Lake George to 
Sandy Hill, had the misfortune to be taken prisoners by a party 
of the savages. They were conducted to the spot, which is now 
the central green of Sandy Hill, and ordered to sit down in a 
row upon a log. Mr. Schoonhoven pointed out to Mr. H. the 
exact place where the log lay ; it was nearly in front of the 
house where we dined. The Indians then began, very deUbe- 
rately, to tomahawk their victims, commencing at one end of the 
log, and splitting the skulls of their prisoners in regular succes- 
sion ; while the survivors, compelled to sit stilly and to witness 
the awful fate of their companions, awaited their own in unut^ ' 
terable horror. Mr. Schoonhoven was the last but one, upon 
the end of the log, opposite to where the massacre commenced;  
the work of death had already proceeded to him, and the lifted J 
tomahawk was ready to descend, when a chief gave a sigfud tp t 
stop the butchery. Then approaching Mr. Schoonhoven, he r 
mildly said, " do you not remember that (at such a time) when r 
your young men were dancing, poor Indians came, and wanted P 
to dance too; your young men said * no ! — Indians shall not ] 
dance with us;' but you (for it seems this chief had recognised 
his features only in the critical moment) said, Indians shaD 
dance ; — now I will shew you that Indians can remember kindf 
ness." This chance recollection, (providential we had better 
call it) saved the life of Mr. Schoonhoven, and of the other 6ur» 
vivor. 

s Strange mixture of generosity and cruelty ! For a trifling 
affront, they cherished and glutted vengeance, fell a<* that w 
infcmals, without measure of retribution, or discrimination of 
objects ; for a favour equ&Uy trifling, they manifested magnani- 
mity, ' exceeding all correspondence to the benefit, and capable 
of arresting the stroke of death, even when falling with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. 

EXCURSION TO LAKE GEORGE. 

This interesting region lay to the lefl of our proposed route 
to Lake Champlain ; to visit it, would demand nearly twen^ 
miles of additional travelling, through very bad roads ; Mr. Vf» 
was already familiar with the scene : I therefore took an extra 
conveyance with which I was furnished at Sandy Hill, by the 
civility of Mr. H. who did me the favour to accompany me on 
the excursion, (for there was no public vehicle) and leaving Mli 
W. to pursue his jourjiey to Fort Anne, where I agreed to mtfC 
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him, I parted With hiiii four miles, ftbove Sandy Hill at Glenn's 
Falls. 

Glenn's falls. 

We stored for a few moments at this celebrated plftce. It 
is not possible that so large a river as the Hudson is^ even here, 
at more than two hundred miles from its nlouth, should be pre- 
cipitated over any declivity, however moderate, without a degree 
or gracndear. Even the various rapids which we had passed 
above Albany, and still more the falls at Fort Miller Bridge, 
and Baker's Falls, at Sandy Hill, had powerfully arrested our 
sttcention, a'nd prepared us for the magnificent spectacle now 
before us. I regretted that I could not, more at leisure, inves- 
tigate the geology of this pass, both for its own sake, and for its 
connection with this, fine piece of scenery. 

Down these platforms, and through these channels, the Hud- 
son, when the river is fiiU, indignantly rushes in one broad 
expance, now in several subordinate rivers, thundering and 
foaming among the black rocks, and at last, dashing their con- 
flicting Waters into one tumultuous raging torrent, ^h^te as the 
ridge of the tempest wave, shrouded with spray, and adorned 
with the hues of the rainbow. Such is the view from the bridge 
immediately at the foot of the falls, and it is finely contrasted 
with the sblemn grandeur of the sable ledges below, which 
tower to a great height above the stream. 

I do not know the entire fall of the river here, but should 
think, judging from the eye, that it could not be less than fifty 
feet, including all its leaps, down the different platforms of rock. 

PROSPECT FROM THE HEAD OF LAKE GEORGE. 

Sept. 28. — ^In the first grey of the morning, I was in the bal- 
cony of the inn, admiring the fine outline of the mountains by 
which Lake Greorge is environed, and the masses of pure snowy 
vapour which, unruffled by the slightest breeze, slumbered on 
its christal bosom. During all the preceding days of the tour, 
thereliad not been a clear morning, but now not a cloud spotted 
the expanse of the heavens, and the sky and the lake conspired 
to exalt every feature of this unrivalled landscape. 

The morning came on with rapid progress ; but the woody 
ades of the htgh mountains, that lorm the eastern barrier, were 
still obscn^d by the lingering shadows of night, although, on 
thrir top&, the dawn was now fully disclosed, and their outline, 
by contrast with their dark sides, was rendered beautifully dis- 
tiact ; while their reversed images, perfectly reflected from the 
most exquisite of all mirrors, presented mountains pendant in 
the deep, and adhering to their bases, to those which, at the 
same moment, were emulating the heavens. 

Voyages «ifrf Travels, Vol. VII. H 
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A boat had been engaged the evening before, and we no^ 
rowed out upon the lake, and hastened to Old Fort George^ 
whose circular .massy walls of stone, still twenty feet high, and 
in pretty good preservation, rise upon a hill about a quarter of a 
mile from the southern shore of^ the lake. I was anxious to 
enjoy, from this propitious spot, the adyai\.cing glories of the 
morning, which, by the time we had reached our stadon, were 
glowing upon the mountain-tops, with an efiulgence that could 
be augmented by nothing but the actual appearance of. the king 
of day. 

Now the opposite mountains — those that form the western 
barrier, were strongly illuminated down their entire decliyity, 
while the twin barrier of the eastern shore (its ridge excepted) 
was still in deep shadow ; the vapour on the lake, which was 
just sufficient to form the softened blending of light and shade, 
while it veiled the lake only in spots, ancf lefl its outline and 
most of its surface perfectly distinct, began to form itself into 
winrows,* and clouds and castles, and to recede from the water, 
as if conscious that its dominion must now be resigned. 

The r^reat of the vapour formed a very beautiful part of the 
scenery; it was the moveable light drapery, which, at first, 
adorning the bosom of the lake, soon after began to retire up 
the sides of the mountains, and to gather itself into delicate 
curtains and festoons. 

At the distance of twelve or fourteen miles, the lake turns to 
the right, and is lost among the mountidns ; to the lefl is North- 
west bay, more remote ana visible from the fort. 

The promontory, which forms the point of junction between 
the lake and the bay, rises into lofty peaks and ridges, and 
apparently forms the northern termination of the lake. 

Up these mountains, which are even more grand and lofly 
than those on the sides of the lake, the vapour, accumulated 
by a very slight movement of the atmosphere from the south, 
rolled in immense masses, every moment changing their form; 
now obscuring the mountains almost entirely, and now veiling 
their sides, but permitting their tops to emerge in unclouded 
majesty. 

Anxious to witness, from the surface of Ihe lake, the first ap* 
pearance of the sun's orb, we regained our boat, and, in a few 
moments, attained the desired position. Opposite to us, in the 
direction towards the rising sun, was a place or notch, lower 



* This, p<4»ibly, is an American word, (meaning the rows of hay that 
raked togelb^r, in a meadow, before thelia^ is throwointo heaps;) it exactly 
describes tbe vapour, as it appeared in some places ou the lake, and I 
knew 110 otiicr word tiiat did. 
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tKan the general ridge of the mountains, and formed by the 
intersecting curves of two declivities. 

Precisely through this place were poured upon us the first 
rays, which darted down, as i€ in lines of burnished gold, di- 
verging and distinct as in a diagram; the ridge of the eastern 
mountains was fringed with fire tor many a mile ; the numerous 
islands, so elegantly spfinked through the lake, and which re- 
cently appeared and disappeared through the rolling clouds of 
mist, now received the direct rays of the sun, and formed so 
many gilded gardens ; at last came the sun, " rejoicing in his 
strength," and, as he raised the upper edge of his burnmg disk 
into view, in a circle of celestial fire, the sight was too glorious to 
behold ; it seemed, as the fiiU orb was disclosed, as if he looked 
down with complacency, into one of the most beautiful spots in 
this lower world, and, as if gloriously representing his great Crea- 
tor, he pronounced ** it all very good," I certainly never before 
saw the sun rise with such majesty. I have not exaggerated the 
eflfect, and, without doubt, it arises principally firom the fiw:t, 
that Lake Greorge is so completely environed by a barrier of high 
mountains, that it is in deep shaae, while the world around is 
in light, and the sun, already risen for some time, does not dart 
a single ray upon this imprisoned lake, till having gained a 
considerable elevation, he bursts, all at once, over the fiery ridge 
of the eastern mountains, and pours, not a horizontal, but a de- 
scendiiig fiood of hgh^ which, instantly piercing the deep 
Bhadov^ that rest on the lake, and on the western side of the 
eastern barrier, thus produces the finest possible efiects of con- 
trast. When the sun had attained a little height above the 
mountain, we observed a curious effect; a perfect cone of light, 
with its base towards the sun, lay upon tne water, and, from 
the vertex of the cone, which reached half across the lake, there 
shot out a delicate line of parallel rays, which reached the wes- 
tern shore, and the whole very perfectly represented a gilded 
steeple. As this effect is opposite to the common form of the 
sun s effulgence, it must probably depend upon some peculiari- 
ties in the shape of the summits of the mountains at this place. 

REMARKS ON LAKE GEORGE AND ITS EVIRON8. 

Every one has heard of the transparency of the waters of 
Lake George. This transparency is, indeed, very remarkable, 
and the same, (as we might indeed well suppose it would be,) is 
the fact vnth all the streams that pour into it. After the day- 
light became strong, we could see the bottom perfectly, in most 
^ces were we rowed, and it is said, that in fishing, even in 
twenty or twenty-five feet of water, the angler may select his 

H 2 
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iish, by bringing the hook near the mouth of the one which be 
prefers. 

Bass and trout are among the most celebrated fish of the lake; 
the latter were now in season, uid nothing of the kind can be 
finer; this beautiful fish, elegwtly decorated, and gracefiiUy 
formed, shy of observation, rapid in its moTements, and d^ 
lighting, above all, in the perfect purity of its element, finds in 
Lake &eorge a residence most happily adapted to its nature. 
Here it attains a very uncommon size, and exhibits its most 
pei*fect beautv and symmetry. The delicate carnation of its 
flesh is here also most remarkable, and its flavour exquimte.. 

If the lovers of the sublime and beautiful visit the Lake 
George for its scenery, and the patriotic to behold the places i 
where their fathers stemmed the tide of savage invasion ; the V 
epicure also will come, not to cherish the tender and the heroic^ 
nor to admire the picturesque and the grand, but to enjoy the 
native luxuries of the place. 

The lake is about a mile wide near its head, and is somettroei 
wider, sometimes narrower than this, but rarely exceeding two 
miles, through its length of thirty*six miles. It Is said to contun 
as many islands as there are days in the year. 

I had scarcely any opportumties of observing the mineralogy 
and geology of this region. 

The beautifiil crystab of quartz, which all strangers obtain at 
Lake George, are got on the island in the lake ; one about four 
miles from its head, (and called, of course, the diamond island,) 
has been principally famous for affording them ; there is a solh 
tary miserable cottage upon this island, from which we saw tbe 
smoke ascending;— a woman, who lives in it, ia facetiously 
called ^^ the lady of the lake," but probably no Malcolm Greme, 
and Uhoderic Dhu will ever contend on her account. 

Crystals are now obtained firom other islands, I b^liev^ more 
than fi*om this, and they are said no longer to find the siode 
loose crystals in abundance on the shores, but break up toe 
rocks for this purpose. Poor people occupy themselves in pn^ 
curing crystals, which they deposit at the public house for safe. 

The crystals of Lake (jreorge are hardly surpassed by any in 
the world, for transparency, and for perfection of form ; they 
are, as usual, the six-sided prism, and firequently terminated at 
both ends by six-sided pyramids. These last must, of counei 
be found loose, or, at least, not adhering to any rock; those 
which are broken off have necessarily only one pyramid. I 
procured specimens of the rocky matnx, in which the crystals 
arc formed ; it is of qu^tzQze nature, and contaii^ cavities finely 
studded with crystals. 

The crystals of Lake George frequently contain a dark co- 
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loured foreign substance, enclosed all around, or partially so; 
its nature, I believe, has not been ascertained ; it may be man- 
ganese, titianium, or iron. 

I had no opportunity to see the. rocks, except those on which 
Fort George stand, and which R)rm the barrier of the lake, at 
its head ; they are a dove-coloured, compact lime-stone, of a 
very close grain, and smooth conchoidal fracture; they very 
much resemble the marble of Middlebury, (Termont,) and, I 
suf^ose, belong to the transition class* 1 could get no view of 
the rocks of the two lateral barriers, but, from what I afterwards 
saw, I concluded they are primitive, and probably (at least the 
eastern one,) gneiss. 

The vulgar, about the lake, say, that in some places it kas^ 
UQ bottom y by which, doubtless, ought to be understood, that 
it b in some places so deep as not to be fathomed by their 
lines; I know of no attempts to ascertain its greatest depth. 

The mountains are extensively, or rather almost universally, in 
dense forest ; rattle-snakes and deer abound upon them, and 
hunting is still pursued here with success. 

I was credibly informed, that, a few years since, there was a 
man in this vicinity, who had the singular power, and the still 
stranger temerity, to catch living rattle-snakes with his naked 
hands, without wounding the snakes, or being wounded by them ; 
he used to accumulate numbers of them in this manner, for 
curiosity, or for sale, and for a long time persisted, unin- 
jured, in this audacious practice ; but, at last, the awful fate, 
which all but himself bad expected, overtook him; he was 
bitten, and died. Surely no motive, except one springing from 
the highest moral duty, could have justified such an exposure. 
In some places, the mountains, contiguous to the shores, are 
rocky and precipitous. Tradition relates, that a white man^ 
closely pursued, in the vnnter season, by two Indians, contrived 
to reach the ice on the surface of the lake, by letting himself 
down one of these precipices, and, before the Indians could 
follow, he was on hU skaits, and darting ^' swift as the winds 
along, ' was soon out of their reach. 

I am not informed that the height of the mountains about 
Lake Greorge has ever been measured; they appeared to my 
ej^e. generafiv) to exceed one thousand fftet, and probably the 
Ipghest may be fifteen hundred or more 

The Ynreck of a steam-boat, recently burnt to the water's edge, 
lav neojr the tavern : it gave great ft^cility in going up this beau-i 
Unil lajke to Ticonderoga ; pardes iMid individuals were much 
in the habit of making this tour ; and were there a good road, 
ipatep4 of a very bad one, from Glenn's Fall to Litke George, 
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and were the Bteam-boat re-established, it must become as great 
a resort as the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, or a» 
Lock Katrin, now immortalized by the muse of Scott. 

The village of Caldwell, built entirely since the American 
war, contains five or six hundred inhabitants, with neat build- 
ings, public and private, and a verv large commodious public- 
house, well provided and attended., so that strangers Tisiting 
the lake can have eveiy desired accommodation. This village, 
I am informed, has arisen principally from the exertions of one 
enterprising individual, from whom it derives its name, as «dl 
as its existence. He has lived to see his labours crowned 
success, and a pretty village now smiles at the foot of the 
barrier of Lake George, on ground where the iron 
war are still visible ; for, on this very ground, the 
Montcalm's army was entrenched, at the siege of Fort 
Heniy, in 1757. 

BATTLES OF LAKE GEORGE. 

In the ware of this country, Lake George has long been 
spicuous. Its head-waters formed the shortest and most con* 
venient connexion between Canada and the Hudson, and 
hence the establishment of Fort William Henry, in 1755, and 
in more recent times, of Fort George, in its immediate vicinity. 

This most beautiful and peaceful lake, environed by moun- 
tains, and seeming to claim an exemption from the troubles of 
an agitated world, has often bristled with the proud array of 
war, has wafted its most formidable preparations on its bosom, 
and has repeatedly witnessed both the splendors and the havoc 
of battle. 

Large annies have been more than once embarked on Lake 
Geoige, proceeding down it on their way to attack Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point ; this was the fact with the army of Aber> 
crombie, consisting of nearly sixteen thousand men, including ] 
nine thousand troops from the colonies, and a very formidable 
train of artillerv, which, on the 5th of July, 175§, embarked 
at the south-encl of Lake George, on-board of one hundred and 
twenty-five whale-boats, and nine hundred batteaux. 

What an armament for that period of this country ! What 
spectacle on such a narrow quiet lake ! It is said by an 
witness to have been a most imposing sight. Little did 

Eroud army imagine, that within two days they would 8i 
efore Ticonderoga a most disastrous defeat, with the loH 
nearly two thousand men, and of Lord Howe,* one of 
most beloved and promising leaders, and that they would 

* leather of the Ho wo wlio fi^^nred so much during ibf) nsvoluUoiMiy «l 
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toon return up the lake in discomfiture and disgrace. In July, 
>f the next summer, (1759,) Lake George was again covered 
^ith an armament, little inferior in numbers to that of General 
Ibercrouibie, but vastly superior in success ; for Ticonderoga 
ind Crown Point were abandoned at its approach, and General 
iniherst) its fortunate leader, obtained an almost bloodless 
nctory. 

FORT WILLIAM HENRV, 

The remains of this old fort are still visible; they are on the 
rerge of the lake, at its head ; the walls, the gate, and the out- 
works can still be completely traced; the ditches have, even 
now, considerable depth, and the well that supplied the garri- 
•M>n is there, and affords water to this day ; near, and in this 
fort^ much blood has been shed. 

THE BLOODY POND. 

Just by the present road, and in the midst of these battle- 
grounds, is a circular pond, shaped exactly hke a bowl; it. 
may Ije two hundred feet in diameter, and was, when I saw it, 
fidl of zoatery and covered with the pond-lilly. Alas! this 
pond, now so peaceful, was the common sepulchre of the brave; 
the dead bodies of most of those who were slain on this eventful 
<iay were thrown, in undistinguished confusion, into this pond; 
from that time to the present, it has been called the Bloody 
Pondy and there is not a child in this region, but will point you 
to the French mountain, and to the Bloody Pond. — I stood with 
dread upon its brink, and threw a stone into its unconscious 
waters. After these events, a regular fort was constructed 
at the head ot the lake, and called Fort William Henry. 

MASSACRE OF FORT WILLIAM HENRT. 

The three battles of September 6th, were not the end of the 
tragedies of Lake George. The MarquLs de Montcalm, after 
three ineffectual attempts upon Fort William Henry, made great 
efforts to besiege it in form, and in August, 1757, having landed 
ten thousand men near the fort, summoned it to surrender. The 

Clace of his landing was shewn me, a little north of the public- 
^ ouse ; the remains of his batteries and other works are still 
visible; and the graves and bones of the slain are occasionally 
discovered. 

He had a powerful train of artillery, and although the fort 
and works^ were garrisoned by three thousand men, and were 
most gallantly defended by the commander, Colonel Monroe, 
it was obliged to capitulate; but the most honourable terms 
were granted to Colonel Monroe, in consideration of his great 
gallantry. The bursting of the great guns, the want of ammu- 
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nition, and, above all, the failure of General Webb to succour 
the fort, although he l?.y idle at Fort Ekiward with four thousand 
men, were tlie causes of this catastrophe. 

The capitulation was, however, most shamefully broken; 
the Indians attached to Montcalm's army, while the troops 
were marching out of the gate of the fort, dragged the men 
^^rom the ranks, particularly the Indians in the English serricey 
und butchered them in cold blood-— they plundered all without 
distinction, and murdered women and little children, widi 
circuBUtances of the most aggravated barbarity.* The mas- 
sacre continued all along the road, through the defile of the 
mountains, and for many miles, the miserable prisoners, espe- 
cially those in the rear, were tomahawked and hewn down in 
cold blood ; it might well be called the bloody defile^ for it was 
the same ground that was the scene of the battles, only two 
years before, in 1755. It is said that eflbrts were made by the 
French to restrain the barbarians, but they were not restrained, 
and the miserable remnant of the garrison with difficulty reached 
Fort Edward, pursued by the Indians, although escorted by i 
body of French troops. 1 passed over the whole of the groiuid 
upon which this tragedy was acted, and the oldest men of the 
country still remember this deed of guilt and infamy. 

Fort WiUiam Henry was levelled by Montcalm, and lu» 
never been rebuilti. Fort George was built as a substitute for 
it, on a more commanding scite, and although often mentioned 
in the history of subsequent wars, was not I believe the scene of 
any very miemorable event* 

WHITEHALL — THE CANAL. 

The canal terminates twenty-two miles fi'om Fort Edward, 
at WhitehaH, where they are now constructing a lock, with 
handsome massy hewn-stone. There is a consideinble descent 
to the surface of Lake Champlain, and Wood Creek, vriiose 
mouth and that. of the canal are side by side, here rushes down 
a considerable rapid with some grandeur. This is the place .• 
formerly called the Falls of Wood Creek, at Skeensborough. 

As Wood Creek is really a river, navigable by larger boats 
than those which will probably pass on the canal, and as th» j 
canal and river from Fort Anne, a distance of about ten of 
eleven miles, are often close together, so that a stone might ht 

* Men and women had their throats cut, their bodies ripped open, sal^ 
their bowels, with insult, thrown in tlieir faces. — Infants and children WCM* 
barbarously taken by the heels, and their brains dashed ont against slMitf 
and trees, llie Indians pursued] the English nearly haJf the way toF«i^ 
iSdward, whero the greatest number of them arrived in a most foftam 
condition. 
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thrown from the one to the other, a traveller does not at once 
see why the larger natural canal should, with vast expense, be 
deserted lor the smaller artificial one. Perhaps the shortening 
of distance, by avoiding the numerous windings of the creek — 
the obtaining of a better horse-road for dragging the boats — 
security from the effects of floods and drought, in altering the 
quantity of water — and the securing of a more adequate supply 
of water for that part of the canal Detween Fort Anne and the 
Hudson, may be among the reasons, and in either case, there 
must be locks at Whitehall. However this may be, I cannot 
doubt that some good reason must have influenced those who 
directed this undertaking, although it may not be obvious to a 



stranscer.* 



WHITEHALL PORT. 



This is a well-built and apparently thriving little place, 
situated on both branches of the muddy Wood Creek, which 
on its way to the gulf of St. Lawrence sluggishly flows through 
the villa^ till it makes its escape into Lake Champlain ; it 
then tumbles down a steep declivity, over a bed of rocks, and 
foams, and roars, as if in exultation at making its escape from 
its own Lethean channel. 

Whitehall, anciently called Skeensborouffh, was famous in 
Gfeneral Burgoyne's campaign. Here he destroyed the little 
American flotilla, in July, 1777, and the baggage and stores of 
the American army; and here he had his head-quarters for some 
time, while preparing to pass his army and heavy-artillery over- 
land to Fort Edward 

Whitehall is situated at the bottom of a narrow defile in the 
mountains, and has the bustle and crowded aspect of a port, 
without the quiet and cleanliness of a village. Some of the 
bouses are situated on elevations and declivKies, and some in 
the bottom of the vale — some are of w ood, and others of brick, 
but-I was gratified to see many of them handsomely constructed 
of stone — of the fine gneiss rock which abounds here— the two 

^i"^^i^— *  I   III .1 I I 11 II »  II 

^ As I walked along, I intprrogalcd a plain man, (apparently a substantial 
farmer,) through whose possessions the canal passed, why ilicy dug the 
canal by the side ot.Wood Creek, which appeared of itself to be sufficient. 

Ho replied, with a good deal of petulant warinih, thai it was^fo cut up pco- 
' |>le*i land, and to expend a great deal of money, and thus io buy influence 
^•od votcf, and that this part ot the canal was perfectly useless. I mention 
, Iho eircumstancet not as entering at all into this man's views, or as sup|)os- 

fair him the least in the right, but merely to give a specimen of a siiecies 
* IN local irritalion, which I believe is not uncommon in similar cases, where 
\ ftmis are intersected by canals, or by new turnpike-roads, or where these 
I fiMnlities for transportation give a new direction to iruvcliing or to trade, or 

■Her the estimated value of property. 

VoyAOBS flItrfTttATELS, VoL VII. I 
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parts of the town are connected by a bridge over Wood Creek. 
The population of this town is between two and three thousand, 
and the village contains a Presbyterian meeting-house, four ; 
warehouses, ten stores, and more than one hundi'cd dwelling- 
houses.* 

The fever and ague is now very prevalent here, and many 
sallow faces and feeble frames are to be seen about the streets. 

The country, both up Wood-Creek and down the lake, con- 
tiguous to the town, looKS as if it mi^ht nourish fever and ague, 
but the inhabitants deny that it is their inheritance, and profess to 
^consider the visitation of this summer as fortuitous. I am afraid 
that their canal, with its stagnant waters, will not help them to 
more health. A thick fog prevailed here most of the time that we - 
were in the place, and rendered it uncomfortable to move out of fl 
doors till the middle of the forenoon, when it blew away. - 

This will probably become a considerable place, situated as it - 
is at the head of the lake navigation, and at the point of com- ' 
munication between the Hudson and Lake Champlain. It de- '^. 
rives some little importance from the small navy maintained on fci 
the lake in time of war; there is a small naval arsenal here, and, i 
at present, there are a few naval officers and men at this station. ; 

THE OLD MAN OP THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 

Two miles from Whitehall, on the Salem-road to Albany, 
lives Henry Francisco, a native of France, and of a place whici^ 
he pronounced Essex^ but doubtless this is not the orthography, 
and the place was, probably, some obscure village, which niiy 
not be noticed in maps and gazetteers. 

Having a few hours to spare, before the departure of the 
steam-boat for St. John's, in Canada, we rode out to see (pro- 
bably) the oldest man in America. He believes himself to be 
one hundred and thirty-four years old, and the country around 
believe him to bfe of this great age. When we amved at his re- 
sidence, (a plain farmer's house, not painted, rather out of re* 
pair, and much open to the wind,) he was up-stairs, at his daily 
work of spooling and winding yarn. This occupation is auxi- 
liary to tnat of his wife, who is a weaver, and although nioit 
than eighty years old, she weaves six yards a-day, and the old' 
man can supply her with more yarn than she can weave. Su| 
posing he must be very feeble, we offered to go up-stairs to hii 
but he soon came down, walking somewhat stooping, and su 
ported by a staff, but with less apparent inconvenience than iiic 
persons exhibit at eighty-five or ninety. His stature is of i 
middle size, and although his person is rather delicate and sleop 

 Worcester** GaifieUct'r. 
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3r, he stoops but little, even when unsupported. His com- 
lexion is vei-y fail' and delicate, and his expression bright, cheer- 
i, and intelligent; his features are handsome, and considering 
lat they have endured tlirough one-third part of a second cen- 
iry, they are regular, comely, and wonderfully undisfigured by 
e hand of time; his eyes are of a lively blue; his profile is 
recian, and veiy fine ; lus head is completely covered with the 
09t beautiful and delicate while locks imaginable ; they are so 
ng and abundant as to fall gracefully firom the crown of his 
iad, parting regularly from a central point, and reaching down 
his shoulders ; his hair is perfectly snow-white, except where 
is thick in his neck; when parted there, it shews some few 
irk shades, the remnants of a former century. 
He still retains the front teeth of his upper-jaw : his mouth is 
)t fallen in, like that of old people generally ; and his lips, par- 
:ularly, are like those of middle-life ; his voice is strong and 
reet-toned, although a little tremulous : his hearing very little 
ipaired, so that a voice of usual strength, with distinct articu- 
tion, enables him to understand; his eye-sight is suiBcient for 
s work, and he distinguishes large print, such as the title-page 
' the Bible, writhout glasses ; his health is good, and has always 
sen so, except that he has now a cough and expectoration. 

He informed us that his father, driven out of France by reli- 
ious -persecution, fled to Amsterdam; by his account, it must 
ave been in consequence of the persecutions of the French Pro- 
»tants, or Hugonots, in the latter part of the reign of Louis 
lIV. At Amsterdam, his father married his mother, a Dutch- 
roman, five years before he was born, and before that event, re- 
amed with her into France. When he was five years old his father 
gain fled on account of " de religion," as he expressed it, (for his 
uiguage, although very intelligible English, is marked by French 
•eculiarities.) He says he well remembers their flight, and that 
: was in the winter; for he recollects that, as they were descend- 
Tg a hill, wrliich was covered with snow, he cried out to his fa- 
hfif, ^* O fader, do go back and get my little carriole," — (a little 
wy's sliding sledge or sleigh.) 

From these dates we are enabled to fix the time of his birth, 
Tovided he is cori:ect in the main fact, for he says He was present 
t Queen Anne's coronation, and was then sixteen years old, the 
Ust day of May, old style. . His fiiher, (as he asserts) after his 
rtiirn from Holland, had again been ilriven from France, by 
iersecution, and the second time took refuge in Holland, and, 
fierwards in England, w here he resided with his family at the 
iinc of the coronation of Queen Anne, in 1702. This makes 
^nincisco to have been born in 1686 ; to have been expelled from 
Vance in 1691, and, therefore, to have completed his hundr- ' 

12 
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and thirty-third year on the 11th of last June; of counse, he i» 
now more than three months advanced in his hundred and thirty- 
fourth year. It is notorious, that about this time, multitudes of 
French Protestants lied, on account of the persecutions of Louis 
XIV., resulting from the revocation of the edict of Nantz, which 
occurred October 12, 1685, and, notwithstanding the guards 
upon the frontiers, and other measures of precaution, or rigor, 
to prevent emigration, it is well known that for years multitudes 
continued to niake their escape, and that thus Louis lost six 
hundred thousand of his best and most useful subjects. I asked 
Francisco, if he saw Queen Anne crowned ; he replied, ¥rith 
great animation, and with an elevated voice, " Ah! dat h did, 
and a tine looking woman she was too, as any dat you will see 
now a- days." * 

He said he fought in all Queen Anne's wars, and was at many 
battles, and under many commanders, but his memory fails, and 
he cannot remember their names, except the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who was one of them. | 

He has been much cut up by wounds, which he shewed us, j 
but cannot always give a very distinct account of his warfare. 

He came out with his father from England to New- York, j 
probably early in the last century, but cannot remember the 
date. 

He said, pathetically, when pressecl for accounts of his mili- 
tary experience, " O, I was in all Queen Anne's wars; I was at 
Niagara, at Oswego, on the Ohio, (in Braddock's defeat in 1755, 
where he was wounded.) I was carried prisoner to Quebec, (in 
the revolutionary war, when he must have been at least ninety J 
years old.) I hght in all sorts of wars, all my life; I see dreact ] 
ful trouble; and den to have dem we tought our fiiends, turn \ 
tories; and the British too, and fight against ourselves, O dat 
was de worst of all." 

He here seemed much affected, and almost too full for utter- 
ance. It seems that, during the revolutionary war, he kept a 
tavern at Fort Edward, and he lamented, in a very animated 
manner, that the tories burnt his house, and bam, and four hun- 
dred bushels of grain ; this, his wife said, was the same year that 
Miss M'Crea was murdered. : 

He has had two wives, and twenty-oni^ children ; the ^ 
youngest child is the daughter, in whose house he now lives, 1 
and she is fifty-two years old; of course, he was eighty-two i 
when she was born ; they suppose several of the older chUdrea j 
arc still living, at a very advanced age, beyond the Ohio, but 

* Vor ai) unleUered niaD, he has very few gallic peculiarities, and thote 
ihe common onea, such as d for \b, &.c. 
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they have not heard of them in several yeare. The family were 
neighbours to the family of Miss M'Crea, and were acquainted 
wiiti tlie circumstances of her tragical death. 

They said, that the lover (Mr. Jones) at first vowed vengeance 
against the Indians, but, on counting the cost, wisely gave it up. 
Henry Francisco has been, all his life, a very active and ener- 
getic, although not a stout-iramed man. He was formerly fond 
of spirits, and did, for a certain period, drink more than was 
proper, but that habit appears to have been long abandoned. 

In other respects he has been remarkably abstemious, eating 
but little, and particularly abstaining almost entirely from animid 
food; his favourite articles being tea, bread and butter, and 
baked apples. Hiswifesaidjthat^after such a breakfast, he would 
go out and work till noon ; then dine upon the same if he could 
get it, and then take the same at night, and particularly that 
he always drani tea, whenever he could obtainit, three cups at 
a time, three times a day. 

The old man manifested a great deal of feeling, and even of 
tenderness, which increased asi we treated him with respect and 
kindness ; he often shed tears, and particularly when, on coming 
away, we gave him money ; he looked up to heaven, and fer- 
vently thanked God, but did not thank us; he, however, pressed 
our hands very warmly, wept, and wished us every blessing, and 
expressed something serious with respect to our meeting in an- 
other world. He appeared to have religious impressions on his 
mind, notwithstanding his pretty frequent exclamations when 
animated, of, ^' Good Goal O, my Godl" which appeared, 
however, not to be used in levity, and were probably acquired 
in childhood, from the almost colloquial •' Mon Dieu," &c. of 
the French. The oldest people in the vicinity remember Fran- 
cisco as being always, from their earliest recollection, much 
older than themselves; and a Mr. Fuller, who recently died here, 
between eighty and ninety years of age, thought Francisco was 
one hundred and forty. ^ 

On the whole, although the evidence rests, in a d^ree, on 
his own credibility, still, as many things corroborate it, and as 
his character appears remarkably sincere, guileless, and affec- 
tionate, I am inclined to believe that he is as old as he is stated 
to be. He is rnlly a most remarkable and interesting old man ; 
there is nothing, either in his person or dress, of the negligence 
and squalidness of extreme age, especially when not in elevated 
^circumstances; on the contrary, he is agreeable and attractive, 
and were he dressed in a superior manner, and placed in a hand- 
some and well-furnished apartment, he would be a most beauti- 
ful old man. 
Little could I have expected to converse and ^bak<^ Vns&xn!^ 
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with a man who has been a soldier in most of the wars of this 
counti-y for one hundred years --who, more than a century ago, 
fought under Marlborough, in the wars of Queen Anne, and 
who (already grown up to manhood,) saw her crowned one 
hundred and seventeen years since; who, one hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago, and in the century before the last, was 
driven from France by the proud, magnificent, and intolerant 
Louis XIV., and who has lived a forty-fourth part of all the 
time that the human race have occupied this globe ! 

What an interview ! it is like seeing one come back from the 
dead, to relate the events of centuries, now swallowed up in the 
abyss of time ! Except his cough, which they told us had not 
been of long standing, we saw nortiiTig in Francisco's appearance 
that might mdicate a speedy dissolution, and he seemeu to have 
sufficient mental and bodily powers to endure for years yet to 
come. 

PASSAGE DOWN LAKE-CHAMPLAIN. 

The carriage and horses werie received on-board the steam- 
boat at Whitehall, an accommodation which we had not expect- 
ed ; and thus we avoided the inconvenience of having them go 
around by land to Burlington, in Vermont, to wait our return 
ti-om Canada. The steam-boat lay in a wild glen, immediately 
under a high, precipitous, rocky hill, and not far from the roar- 
ing outlet of Wood Creek ; we almost drop down upon the port 
all on a sudden, and it strikes one like an interesting discovery, 
in a country so wild and so far inland as to present, in other re- 
spects, no nautical images or realities. 

We left Whitehall between two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon, in the Congress, a neat and rapid boat, and the only one 
remaining on the lake, since the late awful catastrophe of the 
Phoenix. 

The lake, for many miles, after it receives Wood Creek,' is, in 
fact, nothing more than a narrow sluggish river, passing, without 
apparent motion, among high, rocky, and even mountainous 
nages, between whose feet and the lake there is generally a con- 
siderable extent of low, wet, marshy ground, of a most unpro- 
mising appearance for any purpose, but to produce fever and 
ague, unless, by and by, it should, by dykeing aniiPditching, be 
rescued, like Holland, from the dominion of the water, and con- 
verted to the purposes of agriculture. 

The channel through which we passed is, for miles, so nar- 
row, that the steam-boat could scarcely put about in it, and 
there seemed hardly room for the passage of the little sloops, 
which we frequently met going up to Whitehall. At the very 
head of this natural canal lie moored to the bank, stem and stern. 
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the flotillas * of Macdonough and Downi^e^ now, by tbe catas- 
trophe of battle, united into one.' 

As we passed rapidly by, a few seamen shewed their heads 
through the grim port-holes, from which, five years ago, the 
cannon poured fire and death, and we caught a glimpse of the 
decks, that were then covered with the mutilated and the slain, 
and deluged with their generous blood. 

Sparless, black, and frowning, these now dismantled ships 
look like the coffins of the brave, and will remain as long as 
worms and rot will allow them, sad monuments of the bloody 
conflict. 

Our passage down the lake presented nothing particularly in- 
teresting, except the grandeur of the double barrier of moun- 
ta ns which, although much inferior, in height to those of Lake 
George, are still very bold and commanding. 

It seems as if the lake had been poured into the only natural 
basin, of magnitude, which exists m this mountainous region, 
and as if its boundaries were irrevocably fixed by the impassable 
barriers of rocks and alpine land. 

The mountains, particularly on the eastern side, presenting 
to the eye their naked precipitous cliffs, composed of the edges 
of the strata, were evidently (almost without exception) gneiss. 
This was the fact also fi*om Lake George to Lake Champlain, 
and at Whitehall, notwithstanding the assertion of a late Eng- 
lish traveller,+ that they are lime-stone. At Whitehall the rocks 
have a very beautiful stratification ; tl^ hills appear as if cracked 
in two, and one part being removed, we have a fine vertical 
section : both their horizontal and perpendicular divisions re- 
semble a regular piece of masonry, and this is the prevailing 
fact as we pass down the lake. 

The dip of these strata of gneiss, which is the east, is very 
moderate, not exceeding a few degrees, and this appeared to be 
the general fact. On our ride from Fort Anne to Whitehall, 
the road passed down one of the natural declivities formed by 
the dip of the rock; for several hundred feet to the right and 
lefl, and in the direction of the road, the carriage rattled over 
this perfectly naked and smooth natural pavement. I had, to-day, 

* It was a great piece of self-denial to me not to goon-board of this flotilla, 
but (a circumstance which 1 should not otherwise mention) 1 was, a.l the 
time we were at Whitehall, and, indeed, all the way to Montreal, in a state 
of severe suiTering, from an ague in my face and head, which obliged mc to 
avoid the damp air and the damp meadows where the flotilla lay moored to 
the natural bank of the creek. 

t Lieutenant Hall, whose book is generally a manly and iqtcresting per- 
formauccy but sometimes inaccurate on geological topics. 
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no opportunity to land to inspect the rocks, but, as the boat 
often passed very near the cUns, sometimes within a few yards, 
I was sufficiently satisfied concerning their general nature, and 
that the country was highly primitive. 

During our passage of twenty-five miles to Ticonderoga, we 
had a fine descending sun shining in fiill strength upon the bold 
scenery of the lake, and that I might enjoy it undisturbed by 
the bustle of a crowded deck, I took ray seat in the carriage, 
where I was protected equally from the fumes of the boat and 
the chill of the air, and could at my leasure catch every variety 
of images, and all the dianges of scenery, that were passing be- 
fore me. It was with very great regret that I found we could 
not stop, even for a moment, at Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; 
and it was not till I had devised and dismissed several abortive 
plans for leaving the boat and getting on afterwards, or in some 
other way, that I submitted to pass these interesting places. 

The sun setting in splendour shot his last beams over Mount 

Defiance as we came in s'fght of it, and the commencing twilight, 

softened by the first approaches of evening, which was not yet 

,80 &r advanced as to throw objects into obscurity, cast a pensive 

veil over the scite and ruins of 

TICONDEROGA. 

The remains of this celebrated fortress, once so highly impor- 
tant, but no longer an object either of hope or fear, aro still consi- 
derably conspicuous. As we came up witn, and, from the narrow- 
ness of the lake, necessarily passed very near them, I wag gratified 
as much as I could be, without landing, by a view of their ruins, 
still imposing in their appearance, and possessing, with all their 
associations, a high degree of heroic grandeur. 

They stand on a tongue of land of considerable elevation, 
projecting south, between Lake Ghamplain, which winds around 
and passes on the east, and the passage into Lake George, 
which is on the west. The remains of the old works- are still 
conspicuous, and the old stone barracks, erected by the French, 
are in part standing. This fort was built by the French ; and 
Lord Howe and many other gallant men lost their lives in the 
attempt to storm it, in 1758. From this fortress issued many 
of those ferocious incursions of French and Indians, which for 
merly distressed the English settlements ; and its fall, in 1759, 
when, on the approach of General Amherst with a poweriiil 
army, it was abandoned by the French without fighting, filled 
the northern colonies with joy. 

In 1777, great hopes were reposed upon this fortress as a bar- 
rier against invasion ; it was regarded as being emphatically the . 
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.strox^ .hold of the north; and when General Burgoyne, with 
astonishmg efibrt, dragged cannon up the precipices of Moun,t 
Defiance, and shewea them on its summit, Ticondc^oga, no 
longer tenable, was precipitately abandoned. 

Mount Defiance stands on the outlet of Lake George, and be- 
tween that and Lake Champlain, and most completely commands 
Ticonderoga, which is far below, and within fair cannon-shot. 
On the sli^test glance at the scene, it is matter of utter asto- 
nishment, even to one who is not a military man, how so impor- 
tant a point came to be overlooked by all preceding commanders : 
probably it a^ose &om the beUef, which ought not to have been 
.admitted till the experiment had been tried, that it was impos- 
sible to convey cannon to its summit. On the right is Mount 
Independence, where there was a formidable fort at the time of 
General Burgoyne's invasion. ^ 

The shadows of the night were descending on tne venerable 
Ticonderoga as we left it, and when I looked upon its walls and 
environs, so long and so often clustering with armies — formid- 
able for so great a length of time in all the apparatus and prepa- 
rations of war, and the object of so many campaigns and battles; 
but now exhibiting only one solitary smoke, curling from a stone 
chimney in its half-fallen barracks, with not one animated being 
in sight ; while its massy ruins, and the beautiful green declivi- 
ties, sloping on all sides to the water, were still and motionless 
as death, I relt, indeed, that I was beholding a striking emblem 
of the mutability of power, and of the fluctuations of empire. 
Ticonderoga, no longer within th^ confines of a hostile country 
— no longer a rallying-point for ferocious savages, and for for- 
midable armies — no more a barrier against invasion, or an object 
of siege or assault, has now become only a pasture for cattle. 

At Ticonderoga the lake takes a sudden but short turn to the 
right, and forms a small bay, with Mount Defiance on the lefl, 
Mount Independence on the right, and Ticonderoga in front. 
This scene is very fine, and the whole outline of the spot — the 
mountains near, and the mountains at a distance — the shores — 
the bay — ^and the ruins, all unite to make a very grand Jandscape. 

Night was upon us before we were up with Crown Point, that 
other scarcely less celebrated, or less important fortress. The 
moon served only to enable me dimly to see undefined masses of 
stone and earth, as a bystander observed, " there are the ruins of 
Crown Point I" 

Almost every thing that has been said historically of Ticonde- 
roga is applicable to Crown Point, only there has not been 
much blood shed before its walls. This fortress also was built 
by the French ; it was equally annoying to the English colonies 
as Ticonderoga ; its reduction was as ardently desired, and as 

Voyages aitcf Travels, Vol, VII. K 
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many campai^s were undertaken for ibis purpose. VHkii Th 
conderoga it was retained* by the French tilt 1759, when it was 
quietly abandoned by them, and Lord Amherst, on tajdng pos* 
session of it, built an entire new fortress of stone, and made it 
much more formidable than before. 

A NIGHT ON LAKE CHAMPLAJN. 

The recent loss of the Phceni^, and the tragical events by 
which it was accompanied, might well have caused us some 
anxiety in 4he prospect of a night-passage on the lake ; but 
the weather was fine and the water smooth, and we had a good 
boat, furnished with a gentleman's cabin on deck. As I was, 
however, scarcely able to sleep at all, I passed most of the night 
in the carriage, both as being a pleasant situation, and as afibrd- 
ii^ me some opportunity oi observipg the iire, the management 
ofwhich I was willing enough to see. I am sorry to say, that I was 
disappointed in not observing that anxious vigilance which, after 
the late dreadful occurrence, we should naturally expect to find. 
Large piles of pine-wood, very dry of course, and also very hot, 
from their being placed near the furnace and boilers, occupied 
the middle of the vessel. A candle was placed by one of the 
people on a projecting end of a stick of this wood. It had 
burned nearly down, and a fresh north wind blew the flame di- 
rectly towards and almost against the pine-sUvers, which were 
very dry and full of turpentine, and therefore in a condition to 
catch fire with the greatest ease. Happily, fi'om the contiguous 
carriage-window, Mr.'W observed this threatening can- 
dle, and after some importunity with the people, (who seemed 
very indifferent to the danger,) succeeded in having it removed. 
It might, very naturally, have caused the Congress to share the 
fate of the Phoenix, which was burnt by a candle placed in 
a situation of less apparent danger ; that is, near a shelf in a 
closet, where it communicated fire to the board.* 

We found one other unpleasant circumstance: the boat 
stopped several times, at dinerent places, on the two shores of 
the lake, to deliver and receive freight, and our captain being 
extremely dilatory, we were delayed one and two hours at a 
place. 

SCENERY, PLATTSBURGH, &C. 

At three o'clock in the morning we stopped at Burlingtoiiy 
and left the carriage and horses' with the young man to take care 
of them till our return from Canada. It was day-light before 
we lefl this place, and the morning presented a scene so similar 

* On our return we found the Congress under a new captain, and a nuch 
mora strict police, which left no farther room to complain of negtigeooe^ 
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to Long Island Sound, that we could hardly persuade ourselrea 
that we were on fresh water. - Although the weather was fair, 
and we could see the most distant shores, the high mountains 
were hardly distinguishable, being shrouded in vapour. 

Early in the forenoon we were in , Plattsburgh Bay, and 
passed over the scene of Commodore Macdonough's brilliant 
victory ; an event singularly decisive in its circumstances, mo- 
mentous in its results, and honourable in the highest degree to 
that able and gallant commander. 

• At this memorable place, (the only one since we left Ticonde- 
roga and -Crown Point, where a long delay would have been 
grateful,)- we had time only to walk a little way towards the 
viUa^, and to visit one of the batteries, signalised in September, 
1814, in rejpelling the enemy firom the passage of the Saranac. 
t)r. L. Foot,* or the army, caused the little time we had to 
spend, to pass both agreeably and usefully; but we were 
soon again under way, and doubling Cumberland Head, round 
which the brave but unfortunate Commodore Downie sailed, to 
defeat and death, we left the beautiful bay of Plattsburgh, with 
all its grand and interesting associations.' 

ENTRANCB INTO CANADA. 

OuBp assage down the remainder of the lake was very rapid, 
9iid we soon arrived at the American Custom-house ; the boat 
was visited, but our baggage was not examined, and we were 
treated with the greatest civility. 

This ceremony (for it was a ceremony/ merely) being over, 
we were very soon abreast of the great stone castle, resembling 
that on Governor's Island, at New- York. It was erected by 
the American government, on Rouse's Point, upon the western- 
side of the entrance into the river Sorel or Richelieu, and was 
designed to comm^d the communication between that river 
iMid Lake Champlain. In consequence of a late determination 
that the boundary-line (the 45th degree of latitude,) passes a 
little south of this castle, it now falls to the British government. 

The current &voured our progress, and we pushed on very 
impetuously through the quiet waters of this very considerable 
river, whose smooth surface was thrown into waves by our ramd 
course. The countrjr on both sides is the most uninteresting 
that can be well imagined. It is a low wet swamp, not redeemed 
like Holland, but, to a considerable extent, too much covered 
by water to admit of immediate cultivation. A few patches of 
clear and dry land, and a few poor hamlets appear here and 
there, but there is no village ^orth mentioning in the whole 

WPWi^>»'^i."^^— ■*'^;^— ^—^  ' * "  I  iM 11 I   n il I I I I I — — ^— — — —i».^M^^ 

* A firiend, and for several years a papit. 

K2 
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distance of twenty miles to St. John's. The land appeiUB to the 
eye as if it were even lower than the water^ and we naturally 
think of fevers and agues, which, however, are said to be of rare 
occurrence, and are probably prevented by a temperate climate# 
At some future day, should this country become populous, this 
low marshy land, which is probably fertile, may be rescued 
from the water, by the same means which have caused such 
scenes of richness and beauty to be exhibited in Holland. 

The only very interesting object in the river is the Isle aux 
Noix, eleven miles from the frontier, and eight or nine from St^ 
John*Si The glitter of arms — the spl^dour of the British uni- 
form — the imposing appearance of ramparts and cannon — ^the 
beauty of the log barracks of the officers, painted in stripes — and 
the bustle of military activity, of course excited a d^ree of in- 
terest, and afforded an agreeable relief firom the duU scenes of 
forests and swamps. 

The Isle aux Noix is important in time of war, as being the 
frontier British post, and has been many times a point of ren- 
dezvous for armies and flotillas, not only for the invadersy but 
for the defenders of Canada. 

We both left and received passengers at this island, but vnth- 
out going ourselves onshore, and less than one hour from the 
time we tefl it brought us to the wharf at St. John's, in Lower 
Canada : we airived before night on the 30th of September, ten 
days from our leaving Hartford.* 

ST. John's, and departure for Montreal. 

St John*s. — I SCARCELY saw any thing more of this little town 
than what might be observed in passing to the inn, wh»e we 
found attention und kindness, but a house so crowded that we 
were very willing to leave it on our way to Montreal. 

We did not go with most of our steam-boat companions in 
the stage, which went on in the night, to LaPrarie, but the nez^ 
morning were ftimished with an extra conveyance, in which we 
proceeded on our journey.- There are good stages at St. John*% 
exactly like the most common kind of American stage-coaches, 
or rather stage-waggons, and they are furnished with good 
horses. Indeed, we were informed that these eBtablishments 
Were set up by Americans, whose enterprise and a;ctivity are re* 
markably contrasted with the unvarying habits of the native 
Canadians. 

The private carriage in which we travelled was an old fi^ 
shinned hack^ such as might have been seen in American towili 



^^ 



* Such is the exfiedttlon of the piiblic vehicies, that this distance nmj br 
imye]]ed in tliree diiys» 
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wenty or twewty-five ycjftrs e^o ; the canvass curtiarts, (without 
windows,) were torn, had tew or no strings to secure thenar , 
n place, and flapping in a brisk head-wind, they served to let- 
in rather than to exclude the cold air, and very imperfectly 
screened us from a driving rain. Our coachman was a V ermont 
lad, who had emigrated in childhood, along with his parents, 
but he had not caught the Canadian tardiness of movement, for 
he drove us at a great rate, over a road very level but by no 
means smooth ; we were^ however, willing to bear pretty severe 
jolting for the sate of expedition. 

We had an interesting ride of twelve miles on the left bank of 
the Sorel river, which murmured alongj by our side, and were 
charmed with the pretty comfortable white cottages, constructed 
very neatly of hewn logs, and forming apparently dry and warm 
dWelKngs. Almost every moment we met the cheerful looking pea- 
sants, driving their little carts, (charettes,) drawn by horses of a 
diimnutivesize. Thfe men were generally standing up in the body 
of the cart, with their lighted pipes in their moutns, and wore 
red or blue sashes and long conical woollen caps of various 
colours. These carts were furnished with high rails, and occa- 
sionally with seats, occupied by females and children ; they ap- 
peared(Iike our one-horse- waggons,) to furnish the most common 
accommodation for transportmg both commodities and persons^ 
We gave our horses a few moments of rest* at Chambly, but 
were prevented by the rain from leaving our inn. I regretted 
this, however, the less, as we expectea to return through the 
same place, and might be more favourably situated. 

We lost no time m resuming our jqumey, and drove in leaa 
tlian three hours to Longueil, through a perfectly level country, 
well-cultivated, fertile, considerably populous, and furnished 
with very neat and comfortable white houses, constructed of 
hewn logs, like those on the Sorel river. The bams, frequently 
of a lai^e size, were usually built in the same manner; but the 
want or good frame-work was very obvious in their frequently 
distorted appearance". 

Ax the village of Lon^ueil^ or a little before arriving there, we 
caught the first view of MontreaL The first impression of this- 
city is very pleasing. In its turrets and steeples, glittering with 
tin; in its thickly-built streets, stretching between one and two 
miles along the nver, and rising gently from it; iii its environs, 
oitamenled with country-houses and green fields ; in the hotSiIe 
eipesm^ ef the St. Lawrmee, ^inSed ^th inlands ; iii itfr 
foftiAkkg^ flnti noiisy rapids ; atid in the bold ric^ of thenkoun^ 
taiff^ Wiich H^^tai the bacl^giqund of the eityy Mre i^eo^^dikl ^ 
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the features necessary to a rich and magnificent landscape and 
perceive, among these indications, decisive proofsof aflourifitnng 
inland emporium. 

PASSAGE OF ST. LAVTRBNCE. 

Ip we experienced some elevation of feeling at the first 
vi^w of the St. Lawrence, we were not likely to have 
our pride cherished by the means which conveyed us over this 
mighty river. Two Canadian boatmen ferried us over in a 
canoe, hollowed out of a single log. Our ba^age being duly 
placed, we were desired to sit, fece to face, on some clean straw 
placed on boards, which lay across the bottom of the boat : we 
were situated thus low, that our weight might not dbturb the 
balance of the canoe, and we were requested to sit perfectly 
still. Our passage was to be nearly three miles obliquely up 
stream, and a part of the way against some powerful rapids. 

Between us and Montreal, considerably up the stream, lay the 
brilliant island of St. Helena. It is elevated, commands a fine 
view of the city, is strongly marked by entrenchments, is fertile, 
and covered in part vrith fine timber. It is a domain, and we 
were much struck with the beautiful situation of the house on 
the south side of the island, belonging to the Baroness LonaueiL 
With the island and river it would form a fine subject ror a 
picture. 

Our boatmen conveyed us, without much difiiculty, ^to the 
southern point of this island, between which and the city, owing 
to the compression of the river by the island, a powerful rapid 
rushes along with much agitation, and a current which it is very 
difficult to stem. At the point of the island, particularly a 
branch of the river, confined by rocks, dashes along, almost 
with the rapidity of water bursting firom a flood-gate. 
Through this strait it was necessary to pass, and, for some 
time, the boat went back, and even after landing us on the 
island, the canoe was coming around broadside to tne current, 
when we were apprehensive that our baggage must be thrown 
into the rivier; but, by main strength, they pushed the boat 
through this torrent, and along the shore oi the island, till the 
rapid became so moderate, that they ventured a^n to take 
us in, and push for the city. It took these poor feuows a XxA* 
some hour to convey us over, and they demanded but a pittance 
for their services. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF MONTREAL. 

We mounted a steep slippery bank, from the river, and found 
ourselves in one of the principal streets of the city. It requited 
no powerful effort of the imagination to conceive that we wem 
arrived in Europe. A town, compactly built of atone^ withcmt 
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vrpod or brick) indicating permaiiency, and even a degree (rf* 
antiquity, presenting some handsome public and private build- 
ings, ^ active and numerous population, saluting the ear with 
two languages, but principally with the French— every thing 
seems foreign, and we easily feel that we are a great way from 
home. 

ACCOMMODATIONS OF A PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

We were no sooner ushered into the mansion-house, a vast 
building, constructed of hewn stone, than we could easily ima- 
gine ourselves in one of the principal coffee-houses of London. 
Assiduity, kindness, quiet, and, in a word, domestic comfort, in 
every particular, except the absence of the family circle, were at 
once in our possession. 

The master of the house was an Englishman, and, having 
been brought up in a London coffee-house, he very naturally 
transferred all that is desirable and comfortable, in the habits of 
those estabUshments, to his own, in Montreal. 

Being worn out with suffering, from the cause which I men* 
tioned at. Whitehall, I was obliged to betake myself immediately 
to my room and bed ; but I was not permitted to feel that I 
yfBs a stranger ; so kind were the attentions and so appropriate 
the various little comforts and refreshments that wete provided 
and administered. 

The next morning, having obtained complete relief from what 
I had not expected, superior surgical skill,* I was enabled to 
begin to enjoy, as well as to see, me new objects around me. 

MANNERS OF THE GUESTS. 

DiNNEB here is at five o'clock ; soup was ready, however, at 
almost any previous hour, and we partook of this refreshment, 
not haying been recently accustomed to so late an hour for 
dinner. We found at table a small party of very respectable 
men, apparently Englishmen; and we were particularly and 
agreeably structwith the gentlemanly manners of every indivi- 
dual at table, where, although the guests were strangers to us, 
and probably most of them to each other,^all were poute, atten- 
tive, and sociable, without that selfish indifference, or rude 
familiarity, so common at some public tables, where a correct 
medium seems hardly to be understood. 

The manners of this circle were particularly contrasted with 
those of a c^tain group, which we nad encountered during our 
tour, and from which it was impossible, at the time, to make 
onr escape. They were noisy, drinking, swearing, card-playing 

^ In a mode sufficiently curious and original, which I shall mention 
teflieron. 
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gentlemen^ and of a}l ages^ ^em tweaty to fiixty, but in their 
manners so alike, that youth and age were fitly associated. 

We began, at evening, to receive the calls of those to whom 
we had letters, particularly of some of our own countrymen, and 
obtained at once all the local information which we needed, to 
direct our immediate movements, aiid to enable us to form and 
mature our plans. 

EVENING SGCNES ON THB ST. LAWRENCE. 

Thb weathe^ being mild and fine, parlour-fires werer not yet 
kindled in Canada, but^.as we preferred a fire for ourselves, we 
retired at candle lighting into a lai*ge and well-furnished room, 
with a bow end, and overlooking a terrace, {thirty feet wide and 
one hundi'ed and forty-four long, which i$ the length of the 
house. This terrace is thirty feet above the river, immediately 
on its brioky and commands a view cf it, for many miles up aiu} 
down the stream, and of the country on the otner shore, thus 
presenting a most delightful prospect. This room was our 

(>arlour9 while we remained in the nouse, and we were particu- 
arly fond of viewing from its windows, and fi:om the terrm:e 
below, the fine scenes of twilight and evening on the St. Law'* 
rence. 

We had anticipated some inconvenience in visiting Canada 
80 late in the season^ on account of the shortness of the days; 
but the long and bright twilight, both at morning a^d evening, 
made us ample amends, and we found as much hght as we ksl 
behind us, although less of sunshine. At half-after five, witb 
the sun down, and the moon at the full, in the firmament, we 
eit at the dinner-table, apparently in broad day-light. 

From the moment the sun is down, every thing becomes si- 
lent on the shore, which our windows ovei'look, and the mur- 
murs of the broad St. Lawrence, more than two miles wide, 
immediately before us, and a little way to the right, spreading 
to five or six miles in breadth, are sometimes for an hour the 
only sounds that arrest our attention. Every evening since we 
■have been here, black clouds and splendid moonlight have huag 
over and embellished this tranquil scene; and on two of those 
ovenings we have been attracted to the window, by the fAaka- 
tive Canadian boat-song. In one instance, it arose mm a 
solitary voyager, floating in hi? light canoe, which occa^onally 
appeared and disappeared on the spaxiding river ; and in its dis- 
tant course seemed no larger than some sporting insect, in 
another instance a larger boat, with more nuinerous an^ less me- 
lodious voices, not indeed in perfect harmony, passed nearer to 
the shore, and gave additional life to the scene. A few moments 
afler the moon broke out from a throne of dark clouds, and 
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seemed to convert the whole expanse of water into one vast 
gheet of glittering silver, and in the very brightest spot, at the 
distance of more than a mile, again appeared a sohtary boat, 
but too distant to admit of our hearing the song, with which 
the boatman was probably solacing his loilely course. 

DAY-SCBNES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

The mere contemplation of a river, presenting such a broad 
expanse of water, at the distance of 'five hundredmiles from the 
ocean, is interesting and pleasing. At this season it is a tranquil 
scene^ but the river presents very considerable diversity. Oa 
our right it spreads into a broad lake, generally smooth, but in 
numbers of places it is rufQed by rapids and oroken by ledges 
of rocks; on the left it runs with great rapidity, between the 
island of St. Helena and the city, andpresents at all times a lively 
and magnificent water-course. 

Occasionally, sloops, ships, and steam-boats are seen on the 
river, either passing rapidly down, or struggling against the 
current, but the most common craft of the river is of every 
aze, from a small canoe to the largest boats that are built, with« 
out decks. 

The margin of the river adjoining the city is, ^t most places 
where there are no wharfs, lined with floating-rafts and sepa« 
rate logs, intended both for fuel and for timber. 

A scene of considerable activity is exhibited immediately be* 
&re our terrace, by the carts and horses which are driven into 
the river, as far as is necessary, and frequently till the horses can 
hardly keep their feet ; the object is to obtain the wood, which 
is thus conveniently loaded, as the body of the cart is as low as 
the surface of the river ; and single sticks, too large for the carts^ 
are drawn out separately by the horses. The carts are also 
used for the conveyance of water-casks to supply the city ; the 
horses are driven into the water, and the casks are filled, very 
conveniently, without removing them from the cart. 

We firequently observed on the Sorel river the French women 
washing at the river^s edge. The same employment is seen here 
before our windows. Sometimes the clothes are placed on boards, 
m the river, and pounded; and at other times, the women 
dance on them, dashing the water about like ducks, and seem- 
iligly as much, for frolic as for work;. All these employments are 
attended with much vociferation, and contribute tp give life and 
interest to the quiet scenes of a great inland water. 

Some of the circumstances which I have just mentioned 
are^ it is true, trivial, but still they tend to chs^racterise tho 
country and its inhabitants. 
FoTAGBl aiirf Travels, jTo/. F/Z. L 
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PASfAOB TO QUEBEC. 

I FUBPbSELT omit to make any other remarks on Montreal, 
till t>ur return from Quebec, when we expect to pass several 
days more in this city, and the observations of botii residences 
may be so blended as in a good de^ee to avoid repetition. 

We remained in Montreal three (£tys and a half^ and went 
on-board the steam-boat to lodge, on the night of the finirth. 
We lay quiedy at the wharf till one o'clock m the morning of 
the fiftn; and when day-light was fully disclosed, we had passed 
many miles down the river, and were impelled rapidly forward 
by the mrrited force of steam and current. The weather, which 
the day before had been Cold, became delightful, with a mild 
soft air and a brilliant sim. Nothing for a tame scene could be 
finer than the one which surrounded us after sun-rise. The flat 
shores are every where studded with white-washed cottages^ 
appearing (like those which we had seen when travelling by 
land,) to be all warm and comfortable ; and, at the distance 
of evei^ two or three miles, appeared a little snowy village, with 
its glittering tin spire ; if it included a house, a utde superior 
to the cottage, that was also covered with the same matenaL 

TOWN OF BOBEL. 

Eably in the forenoon "we were at the town of Sord, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. This is the point of oom- 
tnunidEttion between Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence^ 
and is, of course, a station very important to the countries on 
these great waters. 

At this place we were detained an hour to take in wood, which 
is here, as in the United States, dry pine. The shoi^ is so 
bold, that tli« boat lies at the bank, and this is so high that the 
wood was throwh down upon the deck, with a good ded of 
violence, so as to endanger, and actually to break, some of the 
glass in the sky-lights. 

W^e went on-shore, and walked through the principal streets 
of the town. 

The town of Sorel, or (as it is sometimes called,) Wiiyam 
'Henry, stands <^ on the scite of a fort built in the year 16d§, by 
order of Mons. de Tracy;" it was intended as a deftfeioe 
against the incursions of tiie Indians, and received its naina of 
Sorel from a captain of engineers, who superintended its con- 
struction. 

The present town was begun about the year 178S, bj scHoe 
loyaUsts and disbanded soldiers, and it continues to be ike 
dence of many old military pensioners. 
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Although the plan of the town occupies about one hundred 
Mid twenty acres^ the number of houses does not much exceed 
one hundred and fifty, exclusive of stores, barracks, and goyem- 
ment buildings. 

The plan is regular, and the streets intersect at right angles, 
leaving a central square of more than five hundrea feet on a 
side.* The town is built principally of wood, and the aspect 
pf many of Uie buildings is more like that of an Anglo-American 
town than any thing that we have seen in Ceuiada. The popu- 
lation is about fifteen hundred. The churches are of stone. 
We visited that of the Catholics, which is somevrhat ornamented 
with pictures, but cannot be considered as particularly faand« 
flome. We found people at their devotions, and a priest in at* 
tendance. 

Sorel was occupied by General Thomas in May, 1776, with 
the greater part of the American army, on their retreat from 
befcMie Quebec. Here Greneral Thomas died of the smali-pox. 

The river Sorel is twb hundred and fifiy yards broad, oppo- 
wte to the town, but it presents a singular example of a river 
<nuch narrower at 4ts embouchure than at its origin : it is more 
than fi:)ur times as wide at St. John's as at Sorel, and continues 
to widen all the way up the stream to the Lake Champlain ; 
from St. John's, there is also a ship navigation into the lake^ 
but, from the town of Sorel, vessels of one hundred and fifty 
tons ascend only twelve or fourteen miles.t 

From the town of Sorel, we proceeded among a great many 
islands, and after passing a few miles entered that great ex- 
panse of. the river, which is ten miles wide, and twenty miles 
long, and is called the Lake of St. Peter. It has, indeed, a 
very great resemblance to a lake, being smooth and without ap- 
parent motion. 

We felt as we had done in Lake Champlain, that this must be 
Long-Island sound, and here, indeed, the resemblance is much 
greater, as the water is green like the ocean. The water is of 
course shallow, and some caution is necessary to avoid running 
i^ound. The shores are very flat and swampy, and in a hot 
wm^te would probably be sickly. 

At the large town of Three Rivers, where we arrived by three 
o\;lock in the aflemoon, and which is half-way between Mon- 
treal and Quebec, we stopped in the stream a few minutes to^ 
-take in passengers. There were some ships lying at this place, 
but there is no harbour, other than the stream, nor did I ob- 
aerte any accommodation for ships, except the naked banks of 
the river. This town is the third in the province, but very far 

* Bouchette. t Bouchette. 
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behind the other two ; it contains about three hundred taii 
twenty houses, and two* thousand live hundred inhabitants; il 
extends about one thousand three hundred yards along the riyer, 
and was founded in 1618.* 

Proceeding down the river, we continued to enjoy a delightful 

days's sail, with a perfect Indian summer. Mr. W and 

myself had a large state-room to ourselves, where we could retire 
in perfect seclusion, whenever we did not choose to be among 
the passengers, who, however, were few and civil, and as the 
boat was very large, we had none of the inconveniences of a 
xrowd. I occupied a good deal of the day in writing, as 
>the scenery had a very great degree of sameness, and from 
the vnndows I could catoi a glimpse of its changes, so as to 
go seasonably on deck, and not to lose any important object. . 

Towards evening, when we were just above the Richelieu 
Rapids, and the surface of the river extremely smooth, the 
captain pointed out a large seal, sleeping on the water, at the 
distance of perhaps two or three hundred yards. He fired at 
it five or six times, without effect ; we could see the balls strike 
the water very near the seal, but the animal did not even awake, 
or change its position. 

As the rapids of Richelieu, where the river is very narrow, 
and the current rushes tumultuously over a rocky bottom, are 
esteemed dangerous for night navigation, and as it was already 
evening, we cast anchor to wait the return of day. This was 
just what we could have wished, for, had we continued on our 
course, we must have arrived at Quebec in the night, and thus 
have lost the noble scenery of the approach to this city. We 
had also the additional advantage of a night of perfect quiet 
and security, undisturbed by the jar of the machinery, or the 
trampling of the people. Indeed, had we been in motion, we 
should have felt very secure at night, for the fire and the 
boiler were as far from us as the whole length of a common 
European ship, and no accident has ever happened in this river. 

In the morning we were again under weigh, as soon as we could 
see sufiiciently to avoid the rocks, which are so numerous here, 
that day-hght is almost indispensable to a safe passage. It was 
a perfect May morning, with the finest softest splendor of an 
Indian summer, so that we had every inducement and every 
opportunity to observe the various interesting objects that oc- 
curred. By this time we had become familiar and acquainted 
with several of our fellow-passengers, among whom were JSnglish 
military and- naval men, Quebec merchants, and a Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastic. The latter came on-board at the Three ' 

» Bouchette. 
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ftWers, and appeared a mild and amiable man. From our other 
companions, to -whom 'wc made known our country, and our 
▼iewB in travelling, we received every desired inibrmation, and 
the most obliging civilities. The military gentlemen particularly 
were very courteous, and as they were not only acquainted with 
Canada, but had seen much of other countries, and of foreign 
military adventures, they were very interesting and instructive. 
One of them had witnessed in person some of Wellington's 
victories; and another, a man of most original and attractive cha* 
racter, and apparently of warm piety ^ had been not less occu- 
pied in the Kast-Indies, in promoting schemes of benevolence 
than in the pui*suit of arms. Having been warned that Quebec ' 
would burst upon us, all of a sudden, and that we were drawing 
near to it, our eyes now gazed in no other direction, and our 
thoughts became entirely hxed upon that object. 

▲FPROACH TO QUEBEC. 

Oct. 6. — This seat of ancient dominion — now hoary with 
the lapse of more than two centuries — formerly the seat of a 
French empire in the west — lost and won by the blood of gallant 
armies, and of illustrious commanders — throned on a rocK, and 
defended by all the proud defiance of war — ^who could ap- 

I>roach such a city without emotion ? — Who in America has not 
onged to cast his eyes on the water-girt rocks and towers of 
Quebec ? 

On approaching this city, about the middle of the day, we 
enjoyed the most propitious circumstances of light and weather. 
From Cape Rouge, on our left, (seven miles above Quebec,) 
there is^n uninterrupted range of high ground, rising even into 
hills and precipices. Cape Ivouge is so called from its red co- 
lour — the precipitous bank being stained, probably, by oxid of 
iron, so as to give it for miles a reddish hue. 

The land grew higher and higher; we passed the mouth of 

the Chaudiere river, six miles fiom Quebec, on our right, where 

-a number of ships were waiting to take in timber, and we 

watched every moment for the appearance of the great fortress 

tpf the north, while one of our military acquaintances pointed 

It to us the various interesting objects as we came up with them 

succession. At length we descried the towers of Quebec, 

"ing on a rock of three hundred and forty feet in height, 

ired from the river. 

^jT. bave already remarked, that the banks (especially the north 

are for miles above the city very precipitous, and they 

w-more so the nearer we approach. About two miles from 

ebec we were shewn Sillery river and cove, and within one 

^ or a mile and a half of the city, Wolfe's covci^ now fillcsid. 
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with lumber and ships. This name has beeft derited fitMi the 
fact, that here General Wolfe, under cover of night, landed his^ 
army, unperceived by the French, and clambering up the preci* 
pice gained the heights of Abraham. 

Three round towers of stone, mounted with cannon and 
standing on these heights, in advance of the other works cf 
Quebec, are the fir^ dbjectil that strike the eye ; then the high 
"walls of stone, covered with heavy artillery, and which, as we 
come neater to the city, we perceive to extend all along, upon 
the, verge of the precipice, of naked rock, of more than three 
hundred feet in height, which divides the lower from the upper* 
town. On our right was the ground on the south-eastern side 
of the river, called Point Levi. This also is a precipice of 
rock, but rather less elevated than Cape Diamond, on whic^ 
the citadel of Quebec is built. Point Levi is now covered wrtK 
brilliant white houses. In the year 1759 General M onckton, 
by order of General Wolfe, erected his batteries there, to bom- 
bard Quebec. 



Arrived in the bay of Quebec, we found it swarminff witli 
^hips, and presenting every appearance of a great seat oi com- 
merce. The bay is a beautiful piece of water, looking like a perfect 
lake, with most nobly-formed swelling shores. It is bounded 
by the ground just mentioned — ^by the Isle of Orleans four miles 
down the river, and by a delightful country, on the north and 
north-east, intersected by the Montmorenci and St. Cliarles' 
rivers, which fall into the bay ; the ground slopes with charm- 
ing declivity to the water, around which it sweeps gracefully 
like a bow, and presents in a long circuit so many snow-white 
cottages — handsome country-houses, and fine populous villages, 
that it seems for leagues almost one continued street. The land 
is finely cultivated^ and even now is covered with the deepest 
verdure and sprinkled with dandelions in full bloom. Back of 
this fine amphitheatre of rural beauty, ranges of mountains 
stretch their shaggy summits and limit the view. The harbour is 
one of the grandest imaginable, and the whole scene resembles ex- 
tremely the pictures of the bay of Naples, to which it is said, by 
competent judges, to bear a/strong resemblance. We had scarcehf 
time to admire this fine scene before we were moored at the docs 
in the lower town, in the midst of all the din of a <;rowdcd port. 
While we were waiting for the necessary arrangements to land, 
we had a few moments to contemplate the new scene before us. 
Contiguous Was the lower town, skirting the upper, and^ etti- 
bracinff the feet of its rocky precipices. It makes a circoit of, 
I should imagine, almost two miles, and is crowded initfae most 
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compact manner poesible, on a narrow strip of land between the 
precipices and the St. Lawrence. The houses are so far below 
the walls of the upper town, that a stone could be dropped into 
the chimnies of tee nearest, and it would in most places fall two 
or three hundred feet in the air before it reached its object. 

One of the most striking objects before our eyes was the Cas- 
tle of Si. Louis, the residence of the governor. It is a hundred 
and sixty-two fJeet long, forty-five broad, and three stories high. 
It stands (almost impending over the lower town) upon the very 
verge of the giddy precipice of two hundred feet in height, and 
lofty pillars are built up from the rock below to support its gal- 
lery, which runs the wnole length of the building. It is a putin 
yellow structure of stone, and now exhibits no appearance of a 
castle, although it was a fortress under the French government. 
From the casde an observer may look down perpendicularly 
upon the houses of the lower town and see all the confusion, 
even to the motion of a dog ; all the offensive as well as the 
agreeable objects of a crowded port — the grotesque assemblage 
of buildings, peculiar (as is said) to an old French town; he may 
hear the rumbling of carts and drays, and the jargon of different 
languages, and he will inhale the smoke and gases from a crowd 
of chimnies, rising to the foot of the building on which he 
stands. 

On the right of the castle the massy walls appear again, and 
the black artillery pointing over the parapet look like beasts of 
prey, crouching and ready to leap upon their victims. 

We soon landed under the auspices of Captain  , (our 
newly-acquired military friend,) who politely shewed us our 
lodgings in St. JohnVstreet, had our baggage conveyed to them 
by his own servant, and called soon atter to enquire for our 
wdfiure. 

ENTBA^Cfi INTO QUEBBC. 

As we passed along the streeta of the lower town I could well 
have thouffht that we were in the Wapping of London. A swarm- 
ing popumtion, among whom sailors were conspicuous; the 
cheering heigho ! of the latter, working in the ships ; the various 
merchandize crowded into view in front of the snops and ware* 
houses ; the narrow compact streets, absolutely full of build- 
inga; the rattling of innumerable carts and drays, and all the 
jargon^ofdiscor^Mit voices and languages, would scarcely per- 
mit us to believe that we were arrived in a remote corner oi the 
civilized world. 

We did not feel so absolutely like strangers as we should 
have done without the countenance of the captain. I have 
iriiM^y mentioned that a fortuitous acqutuntance with this gcp- 
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tleman, on-board the steam-boat, and an incidental discloeufe 
to him of our views in visiting Canada, led to a good deal of 
mutual kindness, and on his part to offers of service. He is a 
captain of the grenadiers ; is still a young man, and beings open, 
frank, and friendly in his deportment, he won our confidence, 
and did not withhold his own. We learned that he served in 
the Peninsular war, 'both under Sir John Moore and under Wel- 
lington ; he was with the former when he fell, in the flight of 
the British army from Corunna, and with the latter, from St. 
Sebastian^s, at the battle of Y ittoria, and on various other dis- 
tinguished occasions. 

His wife, a very fine young woman, who, with another lady, 
had come to the wharf to receive him, joined us, and with .this 
pleasant little party we entered Quebec. 

The first street of the lower town, along which we passed, 
came to an abrupt termination, the last house standing at the 
foot of the precipice, when, turning suddenly to the right into 
a street, one of whose sides was overhung by the frowning rock, 
we soon came to a foot-passage of stairs made of plank, very 
steep and high, and furnished with iron-railings ; tnis passage 
terminated in Mountain-street, as it is called, from the steepness 
of the ascent. It is the only passage from this side into the 
upper town, and it was by no means an easy task to ascend it, 
even on a good foot-pavement. 

In the mean time we admired the strength and agility of the 
little Canadian horses, which, with heavily-loaded carts at their 
heels, perseveringly scramble up this arduous ascent, and with 
still greater care and firmness sustain their ponderous vehicles 
when descending, and prevent them from hurrying themselves 
and their burdens headlong down the steep. 

The Castle of St. Louis (literally a castle in the air) was now 
seen immediately above our heads on the left, at the distance of 
two hundred and fifty feet. It is completely on the edge of the a 
precipice which overhangs the lower town, and, from its dan- \ 
gerous pre-eminence, appears ready to participate in the destruc- 
tion which it seems threatening to all below. 

We now passed the grand Prescot Gate, under ponderous 
arches of stone, of great thickness and weight, and entered the 
upper town. 

The impression of every thin? was completely foreign firom 
any thing that we see in tne United States. Buildings of wood, 
and even of brick, are almost entirely unknown. Stone, either 
rough from the quarry, or covered v^th white cement, or hewn 
according to the taste and condition of the proprietor, is almost 
the only material for building ; roofs, in many instances, and 
generally on the better sort of buildings, glittering with tin* 



I 
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plate, with which they are neatly covered ; and turrets and stee- 
ples pourinff a flood of light from the same substance ; these are 
among the first things that strike the eyes of a stranger entering 
the city of Quebec. 

If finom the United States, he sees a new population, and, to 
a great extent, a completely fbreimi people, with French faces 
Emd French costume; the French language salutes his ear, as 
the common tongue of the streets and shops : in short, he per- 
ceives that even in the very capital, there is only a sprinkling of 
English population; it is still a French city; and the cathe(&al» 
the extensive college of the Jesuits, now used for barracks, and 
most of the public buildings and private houses, are French. 
He sees troops mingled here and there virith the citizens ; he 
perceives the British uniform, and the Grerman in the British 
service, which remind him that the country has masters different 
from the mass of its population; and although the military are 
obviously not subjects of terror to the citizens, the first impres- 
sion borders on melancholy, when we see these memorials of ati 
empire fallen, and of an empire risen in its stead. Sixty years have 
done little towards obUterating the Grallic features of the coun- 
try, and with a pleasure very rarely experienced in similar cases, 
we involuntarily revolve in Qur minds, here is a country co«- 
quered although not oppressed. 

Trumpets, and bugles, and French-horns now startle us with 
a sudden burst of martial music, and we can hardly believe that 
we are not arrived in a fortified town of Europe. 

« «   # « 

It was a fine morning, (October 7th,) and, as we were about 
to avail ourselves of this favourable weather, to visit some parts 
of the environs of Quebec, I will first describe our carnage, 
which was 

THE CANADIAN CALASH.- 

This is not unlike an American chaise or gig, but is buih 
much stouter, and with or without a top; the horse is much &r- 
ther fi-om the body of the carriage, and this allows room for a 
driver, whose seat rests on the firont or foot-board of that part of 
the vehicle in which we ride; this foot-board, afi^er sloping in 
the usual manner, then rises perpendicularly to such a height as 
to sustain the seat; high sides are also fiirnished to the part where 
the feet rest in a common chaise, and thus children and baggage 
aie secured fi'om falling out. The calash carries two grown 
persons on the seat witnin, besides the driver, who is often a 
man; his seat, and the board which supports it, fall by means of 
bilges, when the passengers are to get in, and the board and 
ieat are then hooked up again to their place when, the driver 
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mounts. In 0uch a machine, which is the most common vehicle 
of the country, and is sometimes, as in the present instance, made 
clumsilt/ handsome, we made our first excursion from Quebec. 
Our driver was Michael Gouvan, a very inteUigent and oblig- 
ing young man, a French Canadian, who spoke both English 
and French ; and his horse (an iron-^rey) was one of that small, 
but hardy breed, which being, in this country, left in their na^ 
tural state, are extremely stout and courageous, and carry the 
heavy calash and three men, apparently with more ease than 
our horses draw our chaises and two grown persons. 

EXCUBSION TO BEAU^OBT AND MONTMORENCI. 

I HAVE already observed that it was a very fine mornmg; the 
temperature was mild, and the skies bright, with a balmy soil- 
ness in the atmosphere, accompanied by a slight haziness ; it is 
exactly like our Indian summer, and, indeed, they here call this 
kind of weather by the same name ; we could not have had a 
more acceptable time for our Uttle journey of nine miles, to the 
Falls of Montmorenci. 

We passed out at the gate St. John, on the north-western side 
of the town ; it stands at the head of the street of the same name, 
and leads to a very extensive and populous suburb, situated en- 
tirely without the walls. This suburb exlubits many new and 
good buildings, and appears modem. We soon reached the 
eautiful meadows, north-east of Quebec, through which flows 
the river Charles. On our lefl was an extensive nunnery, quite 
by itself in the fields ; it appears to be the same descnbed by 
Charlevoix, nearly a century ago, under the name of the hospital 

For four miles we passed tmough some of the most beautiM 
meadows which I have ever seen ; they were neatly divided into 
small enclosures, by stakes driven into the ground, and secured 
at top by a rail fastened with withes; the meadows were covered 
with thriving cattle ; they were still rich in deep verdure, and 
would have adorned the banks of the Connecticut, or of the 
Thames. The road through them was much cut up by wheels, 
as this is a great thoroughfare into Quebec, and the laiid is na- 
turally moist and rich. Houses were scattered here and there, 
upon the meadows, and when we began to ascend the rising 
ground we entered the extensive village of Beauport. 

This village, consisting of sixty or seventy houses, is built 
principally on one street, of four or five miles in length, and ex- 
tends Quite to the river Montmorenci : it is one of uiose which 
I mentioned as making so brilliant an appearance from the bay 
of Quebec. The farms and garden-grounds of this village are 
^^all in a flourishing state, and the orchards and occasional 
clumps of trees combine to render it oneof thepleasantest roads 
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in the environs of Quebec. This village is the residence of many 
families of respectability." * 

The houses are generally of stone, covered with a cement, and 
white- washed, root and all; this gives them a very neat appear- 
ance, and makes them look very brilliant, even at a considerable 
distance ; commonly they are of one story, sometimes of two, 
and .inside they appeared very comfortable. The^iwindows, as 
is generally the fact in the French houses, are divided up and 
down in the middle, and swing like doors on hinges. 

There is in. this village a large and showy church, with three 
steeples, and on entering it we found solitary individuals at their 

{private devotions, crossing themselves with holy waiter, and si- 
ently moving their lips. This church contained a number of 
?ictures, and they were ornamenting its ceiling with golden roses. 
>ur driver left his calash, went mto the cnurch, fell on his 
knees, and said his prayers with much apparent seriousness. 

The Montmorenci is a small, but rapid river, rolling tumultu- 
ously over a very rocky bottom, and just above the falls; is con- 
siderably smaller than the Housatonuck, at the falls of Salisbury, 
in Connecticut. 

Leaving our calash and driver on the high hill, which forms 
the western bank of the river, we crossed a bridge, and passed 
down the eastern side of the Montmorenci, whicn is also very 
high ground, and, as we approach the St. Lawrence, it rises so 
as to be even still higher than the opposite shore. From this 
elevation the beautiful island of Orleans, which is twenty miles 
long and five wide, was in full view before us. It is well culti- 
vated, contains about four thousand inhabitants,f and, next to 
Montreal, is the most important island in the river. On the 
side contiguous to where we were, it slopes to the water's edge, 
and terminates in a handsome beach of sand. A similar beach 
corresponds to it on the main ; the ship-channel is on the other 
side of the island. 

A3 we passed along through the fields we found a man and 
boy plougliing. The oxen were yoked, not as with us, by the 
shoulders and neck, but by the horns. A kind of yoke lay upon 
their necks, and was fastened by leather straps to the horns, but 
no bow or other contrivance passed around the n^ck; thus the 
oxen draw entirely by their horns; and I am told that the French 
&rraers cannot be induced to adopt our method, although it is 
obvious that the animal is thus sadly embarrassed, and can exert 
very little power. I ^aw, however, one yoke in another field, 
haniessed m our way. 
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GEOLOGY. 



There is yexy little variisty in the geolosy between Qaebec 
and Montmorenci. After leaving the city uie first objects that 
strike the eye, where the green slopes of the hills have been ex- 
cavated, in quarrying, are numerous black rocks, very regularly 
stratified, and looking almost like ^eat beds of coal. These 
rocks, whicnrprevail through the viltige of Beauport, are black 
fetid Umestone, in strata nearly horizontal, and presenting in the 
section of the hills a remarkable regularity, almost architectural. 
The strata, being divided by seams, both norizontal and vertical, 
look as if they had been laid up by the skill of a mason. The 
houses in Beauport are generally built of tins stone, and the 
people burn it into lime at their very doors. Its great regularity, 
and the ease with which it divides, must make it an excellent 
building-stone; while the combustible substance which it con- 
tains wul also aid, very materially, in burning it into quick-lime. 
These strata appear to be secondary limestone. 

The strata, over which the Montmorenci falls, seem to be (for 
I could not get near enough to be quite certain,) of the same 
description. 1 am favoured by Dr. John I. Bigsby, of the medical 
staff of the British army in Canada, with the following facts, as 
to the '' succession of the strata a few yards above the bridge, at 
the falls of Montmorenci, on the west-side of the river. 

" The lowest visible rocks, rising six or eight feet from the bed 
of the river, are dough-shaped mounds of ^anite, vertical, with 
a south-west direction, with many irregular quartz veins, half a 
foot thick. On it lies a perfectly horizontal sand-stone, so coarse 
as to resemble conglomerate, (I suspect this sand-stone is a coarse 
grey wacke). It is four feet thick, and weathered red and 
white. Upon this rests Ught hair brown, highly cbrystalline 
lime-stone, very fetid, full of shells, vegetable filaments, massive, 
blende, and a mineral-like brown spar. This gradually becomes 
dull, less chrystalline, and at length, at the top of the bank, is 
nearly a common blue lime (stone),) with a conchoidal firacture, 
and still here and there containing small crystals of carbonates. 
The whole height here, is perhaps forty feet." 

As we walked along upon the eastern bank of the Montmo- 
renci, and approached the St. Lawrence, we found ourselves on 
the verge oi a precipice, of three hundred feet in height : this 
terminates at the St. Lawrence, or very near it, in an almost 
perpendicular promontory, down which, with some difficulty, 
we wound our way to the bed of the great river. The strata of 
rock here run parallel to the St. Lawrence, and at right angles 
to the Montmorenci ; as these strata are very soft, and easily de- 
composed and disintegrated, the Montmorenci, which rolls its 
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rapid aad turbulent waters across them^ has evidently, by long 
continued attrition, worn them away, so that in the bed of this 
small river, at the falls, these rocks have receded about one-sixth 
of a mile from the St. Lavirrence. 

THE FAliLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

The destructive action of the river itself, uppn the rocks 
which form its bed, and its banks, has produced, in the long 
course of time, a deep bay, or indentation, shaped nearly like a 
parabola, or a horse-shoe magnet ; it recedes from two hundred 
and eighty to three hundred yards* from the St. Lawrence, 
Itnd its almost perpendicular banks are, in different places, from 
two to three hundred feet high ; they are composed apparently of 
fetid lime-stone, very much decomposed, which, on the eastern 
side, resembles extremely a fine-grained slate, or sand-stpne. 
The crumbled and broken parts become fetid by friction or pet*- 
cussion. At the upper end of this bay the Montmorenci, after 
a gentle previous declivity, which greatly increases its velocity, 
tales its stupendous leap of two hundred and fortyt feet, into a 
chasm among the rocks, where it boils and foams in a natural 
rocky basin, from which, after its force is in some measure ex-* 
hausted in its own whirlpools and eddies, it flows away, in a 
gentle stream, towards the St. Lawrence. The fall is nearly 
perpendicular, and appears not to deviate more than three or 
tt)ur degrees from it. This deviation is caused by the ledges of 
rock below, and is just sufficient to break the water completely 
into foam and spray. The width of the stream, at the moment 
of its fall, is apparently fifty or sixty feet ; it may be seventy 
when the river is swollen by rains, or by the melted snows. 

The effect on the beholder is most delightful. The rivei*, at 
some distance, seems suspended in the air, in a sheet of billowy 
foam, J and contrasted, as it is, with the black frowning abyss 
into which it falls, it is an object of the highest interest. 

As we approached nearer to its foot, the impressions of gran- 
deur and sublimity were, in the most perfect manner imaginable, 
blended with those of extreme beauty. 

The liver is of so considerable magnitude, that, precipitated 



* Bouchette. 

+ It is astonisliiiifif that Charlevoix states the Fall of Moiitmoreuci as being 
thirty feet witle, and on/y /oity high, I eanuot but think that there must 
have been a typographical error in the omission ol' two hundred, before forty, 
especially as Charlevoix states the height of tlie Niagara Falls very nearly as 
they are now, estimated. It is not probable that a century has made much. 
liflFerence with either. 

J It has been compared to a white ribbon, suspended in the air: this com- 
)arison does justice to the delicacy, but not to the grandeur of tliis cataract. 
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as it isy from this amazing height, the thundering noise, and 
mighty rush of waters, and the never-ceasing wind and rain 
produced by the fall, powerfully arrest the attention : the spec- 
tator stands in profound awe, mingled with delight, especially 
when he contrasts the magnitude of the fall with that of ayilla^ 
on the edge of the dark precipices of frowning rock, which form 
the western bank, and with the casual spectators, looking down 
from the same elevation. But these impressions are not suffi- 
cient to overpower the delicate beauty of this cataract. The 
sheet of foam, which breaks over the ridge, is more and more 
divided, as it is dashed against the successive layers of rock, 
which it almost completely veils from view; the spray becomes 
very delicate and abundant, firom top to bottom, hanging over^ 
and revolving around the torrent, till it becomes lighter and 
more evanescent than the whitest fleecy clouds or summer, 
than the finest attenuated web, than the lightest gd^samer, con- 
stituting the most airy and sumptuous drapery that can be 
imagined. Yet, like the drapery of some of the Grecian sta- 
tues, which, while it veils, exhibits more forcibly the form 
beneath, this does not hide, but exalts the eflfect produced by 
this noble cataract* 

The rain-bow we saw in great perfection ; bow within bow, 
and (what I never saw elsewhere, so perfectly,) as I advanced 
into the spray, the bow became complete, myself being a part of 
its circumference, and its transcendant glories moving with 
every change of position. This beautiful and splendid sight was 
to be enjoyed only by advancing quite into the shower of spray,* 
as i^ in the language of ancient poetry, arid fable, the genii of 
the place, pleased with the beholder's near approach to the seat 
of their empire, decked the devotee with the appropriate robes 
of the cataract, the vestal veil of fleecy spray, and the heavenly 
splendors of the bow. 

The Falls of Montraorenci have been often described, and we 
had obtained tolerably definite and correct ideas of them, but 
their entire impression on us was beyond our expectations. 

Those who visit this place in the winter see one fine feature 
added to the scene, although they may lose some others. The 

3>ray freezes, and forms a regular cone, of sometimes one hun- 
red feet in height, and standing immediately at the bottom of 
the cataract. It is even said, that some are hardy enough to 

clamber up this icy tower. Captain informs us, that he 

has performed this giddy feat. 



• Which was very copious, and, (if uot averted by an umbrella,) would nooa 
wet the observer through his ctoUies. 
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8AW-MILLS AND LUMBER. ' 

Just below the falls, on the right-bank of the Montmorenci, 
at its confluence with the St. Lawrence, is the great establish- 
ment of Mr. Patterson, for sawing lumber. The mills, which are 
probably as extensive as in the world, are fed by a stream, directed 
from the Montraorenci, just above the falls. It is conducted 
along, on the high-bank, in a large artificial channel, of plank 
and timber, till noshing down the inclined plane, formed by the ' 
great natural descent of the hill, it acquires a prodigious velocity, 
and, falling upon the water-wheels, in the mill, at the bottom of 
the bank, it imparts an impulse, sufiiciently powerful to turn 
the machinery of a vast estabhshment, and performs a very 

E'eat amount of labour. Nor does it injure the cataract, as 
ieutenant Hall, in his travels, supposes it would ; for, it is no 
more missed^ from the stream of the Montmorenci, than a 
pebble would be from its banks. 

Contiguous to these mills is a vast deposit of lumber ; much 
of it is afloat, and is guarded from floating quite away by 
wharves and pillars, and by very extensive artificial dams, run- 
ning out a great way into the St. Lawrence, and forming a large 
basin. I cannot say with confidence how many acres it appeared 
to cover ; my elevation on the contiguous bank was so great, 
that I might be much deceived ; but it served, together with the 
deposits which we had seen at the Chaiidiere, at Sillery, in 
Wolfe's Cove and other places, to give us a strong impression of 
the magnitude of the Canadian lumber trade ; it is in fact the 
principal business of the country ; and the ships waiting to re- 
ceive It are very numerous. A good deal of this lumber, as we 
were assured, comes from Vermont, and is rafted down Lake 
Champlain and through the rivers Sorel and St. Lawrence. 

To us, who had never seea any thing ^o compare with the ex- 
Ubition of lumber on the waters around Quebec, this sight 
and the other similar ones appeared very remarkable. The 
number and size of the ships, also, that are waiting to receive it, 
far exceeded our expectations, and evinced that, if Great Bri- 
tain cannot supply herself with lumber on good terms, from 
any other source, this colony must, for this reason alone, be 
very important to her ; and, indeed, it has obviously this great 
advantage, as a source of supply, that it is in a great measure 
dependent of the contingency of war. 

As an article of trade, however, I am aware that lumber, 
from its great bulk and low value, makes a much greater show 
than a commerce in many commodities which, in a much more 
snug way, may imply a vastly greater amount of capital and of 
profits. 
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The lumber rafts on the St. Lawrence well deserve to be men- 
tioned among the curiosities of the river. We found some of 
them around us in the morning, as we were coming down to 
Quebec, and were amused with the view of these anomalous 
floating communities. Some of them occupied thousands of 
square feet on the water, and exhibited an active, grotesque 
population, busy in steering these ponderous mis-shapen piles 
down the current of the river ; they erect huts upon them, and 
contrive to concentrate upon the rafts the few and coarse accoiki- 
mpdations^ which their frugal habits and their tardy inland voy- 
age may demand. 

We did not expect to find oppressively hot weather in Canada 
JO late as the 7th of October, but, in clambering the precipices 
about the falls of Montmorenci, we experienced a degree oi heat 
like that of the middle of July. 

f 

EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF CHAUDIERE. 

Oct. 8. — With our faithful Gouvan, and our comfortable 
calash, we crossed the St. Lawrence about the middle of the 
day. We had come down to the wharf much earlier, and waited 
two hours for the boat, which was detained on the other side^ 
at the command of a party of the officei-s of justice, who had 
gone over to whip a culprit ; at length a great company of them 
returned in the boat with their badges, and bringing with them 
the miserable man. As usual elsewhere, in such cases, it excited 
and gratified the mob, but the disgraced and chastised offender 
wore an aspect very different from the consequential air of the 
constables, or from the grinning insolence of the populace. 

Arrived on the opposite shore, we soon ascended the steep 
heights of Point Levi — saw where Greneral Monckton erected 
his batteries to bombard the city, previous to the unsuccessful 
battle at Montmorenci — and enjoyed a brilliant and new view of 
Quebec, and of its environs — the fortifications and precipices 
appearing particularly grand from this elevation. 

VIEW OF QUEBEC FROM POINT LEVI. 

No position in which we were placed afford^ us so impres- 
sive a view of the rock of Quebec, and particularly of its casteU 
fa^erf appearance, as this from the summit of Point Levi. This will 
be readily intelhgible. The distance is about one mile. On the ex- 
treme left is a glimpse of the heights and plains of Abraham — on 
the extreme right the hills about Beauport and Montmorenci. Im- 
mediately before us is the rock of (Juebec ; and the extent of the 
f)art that is seen is about one mile : nearly the whole of it is 
iterally a naked rocky precipice of a very dark hue, almost black, 
and composed of enormous strata of slate and lime-stone, very 
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rade^ both on account of their natural contortions, aad the 
eflfecta of bksting and of other ferms of violence upon them. On 
the suraniit of the rock on the left, where it is three hundred and 
forty«five fiset high, is the citadel, standing on Cape Diamond; 
some way to the right of this, where tlie rock declines considerably 
in height, appears the castle of St. Louis. Still further to the right, 
and scarcely distinguishable among the buildings, is the Prescot- 
gate, at the t<^ of Mountain-street, which comes obliquely up from 
the lower town, and affords the only communication on tnis side of 
the rock. Beyond the gate, on the left, is seen the Enghsh epis- 
copal cathednd, and to the right the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
the parliament-house, the senunary, &c. and in front of these 
last 18 the wall of the city, with embrasures and cannon, form- 
ing the grand battery, which occupies a lower level, or natural 
platform of the rock, which is here about two hundred and thirty 
feet high. 

At the foot of the rock is the lower town, and if we add to it 
that part exhibited from Montmorenci, we have then very nearly 
the whole of the lower town. Nearly on the extreme left of the 
rock at the foot of Cape Diamond, in the lower town, is the place 
where General Montgomery was slain on the morning of Decem- 
ber 31, 1775 ; Mid on the right, at the foot of the rock, or 
grand batterjr, is (he street where General Arnold's party were 
defeated and captured on the same occasion. 

% m m * ««««4ii 

The villages through which we passed were not so well built 
as Beauport; a, larger proportion of the houses were constructed 
of logs, and the people appeared not in so good circumstances, 
but still they were comfortable. 

The road to Montmorenci was rough ; that over which we 
)^ere now passing vms smooth, and, compared with any other 
roads that we had seen in Canada, it was very fine. We passed 
through a large settlement, sustained principally b^ the great 
lumber establishment of Mr. Caldwell, and soon arrived at the 
mouth of the Chaudiere river, over which we were ferried. 

During the whole ride from Point Levi, we had been gratified 
by a succession of fine views : the river — the opposite shores, 
precipitous in almost every direction — the heights of Abraham 
**Cape Diamond and the upper and lower towns— the slopes of 
Beauport and the heights of Montmorenci — the Isle of Orleans, 
and the bosom of the river — some of these features were con- 
stantly, either in prospect or retrospect ; and we saw many 
scenes which would have been well worthy of the pencil. 

After crossing the Chaudiere, our road became more rough,^ 
Voyages and Travels, Vol. VJJ. N 
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aiid was evidently much less frequented. In mounting the bank 
firom the Chaudiere, it was so steep, that it was with difficulty 
the horse dragged up the empty calash. * 

Somewhat less than two miles from the falls we turned into 
the fields, and at a faim-house obtained a French Canadian to 
act as our guide through. scenes which, we were assured, would 
to strangers soon become quite a labyrinth. It was not long 
before we were obliged to leave our calash and proceed on fixH, 
when, crossing a small river, we entered a forest, where an ob- 
•scure cart-path soon dwindled into a foot-path, which we pur« 
sued over a rugged and unpleasant variety of surface. 

The afternoon was veiy hot, and we were much fatiguecL but 
our journey was rendered less irksome by the society of^ Mr. 
H — — d, an interesting young Hibernian, who had accompanied 
us fi'om Quebec. 

Owing to our detention at the ferry, it was nearly sun-down 
when we arrived at the falls, and we were too mucn hurried to 
enjoy the Chaudiere quite at our leisure, as we yesterday did the 
Montmorenci. 

The Chaudiere is a river of considerable magnitude, but, 
owing to its numerous rapids, falls, and various obstructions, it 
is scarcely navigable, even for canoes. It rises firom the Lake 
Megantic, near the American territory; its general width is 
from four hundred to six hundred yards, and its course is more 
than one hundred miles long. The banks are in general high) 
rocky, jand steep, " the bed rugged, and much contracted by 
rocks jutting from the sides, that occasion violent rapids.'^ 

Among the falls in this river, those which we had come to visit 
are the most considerable. 

Salient points of rock narrow the river so much, that its 
breadth does not exceed four hundred feet, and the descent is 
estimated at one hundred and thirty.* Enormous masses of 
rock lie on the shore contiguous to the falls, and by similar 
masses the cataract is divided into three parts, which re-unite 
before they plunge into the abyss at the bottom. 

Ledges of clay slate, alternating with grey wacke slate and 
red slate, here form the natural dam, over which the water is 
precipitated. I saw no granite, as Lieutenant Hall mentions 
m his travels; and as the region is a transition one, I doubt whe- 
ther he has not fallen into a mistake on this point. 

We emerged from the deep gloom of the forest exactly at the 
place where the cataract becomes visible, although the sound 
produced by it (at a distance scarcely audible,)had been for 
some time rapidly increasing on the ear. 
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This cataract is grand, and wild, and turbulent, roaring and 
dashing, and foaming over its irregular barrier — current encoun- 
tering current, and all plunging into a restless whirlpool, boiling 
with incessant agitation; thence, undoubtedly, its French name 
of the Pot, or boiling Cauldron. 

Colonel Bouchctte has given the following accurate sketch of 
these falls : — " The continual action of the water has worn the 
rock into deep excavations, that give a globular figure to the 
revolving bodies of white foam as they descend, and greatly in- 
crease the beautiful effect of the fall ; the spray thrown up be- 
ing quickly spread by the wind, produces in the sun-shine a 
most splendid variety of prismatic colours. The dark-hued 
foliage of the woods, that on each side press close upon the 
margin of the river, forms a striking contrast^with the snow-like 
effulgence of the falling torrent; the hurried motion of the flood, 
agitated among the rocks and hollows as it forces its way towards 
the St. Lawrence, and the incessant sound, occasioned by the 
cataract itself, form a combination that strikes forcibly upon the 
senses, and amply gratifies the curiosity of the admiring spectator. 

The falls of the Chaudiere are by many considered as superior 
to those of the Montmorenci ; but although vastly grander, on 
account of their width and the great quantity of water, they 
did not strike us as having such peculiar beauties, and as differ- 
ing so much from common cataracts ; that of Montmorenci is 
probably without a parallel in North America. 

 «««««««« 

The Chaudiere is interestinff, firom its connexion with a pro- 
jected road* to the United States. The Canadian settlements 
on the river du Loup are seventy miles fi:om the nearest Ame- 
rican settlements on the Kennebec, and only twenty from the 
American line. A mountainous ridge intervenes — it is quite 
mild, but is intersected by numerous rivers and streams, and 
would, without doubt, afford practical passes for roads. A mu- 
tual good understanding between the contiguous countries, 
would soon effect the object; indeed, Massachusetts, before 
the late war, appointed commissioners for the purpose of mak- 
ing a road to the height of land : This will probably be effected 
at a future, and not very distant period, ana will bring Quebec 
within a distance of no more than two hundred miles by land, 
firom Hallowel, on the Kennebec ; and thence to the ocean, the 
communication is uninterrupted. By this road, it will be only 
Jhree hundred and seventy miles to Boston. From Quebec, 
there is already an excellent road for fifty miles up the Chau- 

* It was by tliis route that General Arnold*s party, in 1775^ ^aetsnlA^^. 
to Quebec 
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^liere, and a tolerable one to the settlementa on the :mer du 
Loup.* 

It was eight o'clock, and quite dark, before, on our return, 
vre reached the ferry at Point Levi; the steam-boat had stopped 
for the night, and no persuasions or temptations of ours could 
mduce the boatmen to put out again. Fortunately for us, a 
party arrived soon after, who appeared to be persons of influence 
belonging to Quebec, and they induced the boatmen to go ; we 
fell into the train, and thus they did us good probably without 
intending it. 

Our late arrival gave us the .pleasure of ei^oying-a. night»view 
of Quebec, f]X)m a position where, otherwise, we -should not 
have seen it. The tew lights that were visible, in the upper 
town, served merely to mark its outline. The lower town look- 
ed like the illuminated foot of a gloomy mountain. It was so 
dairk, when we landed, that the cfirt of the lower town could 
not be seen, and we wound our way up through the steep and 
intricate passages, rendered faintly visible, by a few lamps, which 
shed just light enough to exhibit the antique fashion of the 
houses, and to render us sensible of the gloom of its narrow 
crowded streets. Mr. W> rode, but I walked with Mr. 

H d, and just as we passed through the perfectly datk 

arch of the Prescot gate, and issuing into the city, aflani, like 
lightning, illuminated the upper town, and was instantly fol- 
lowed by the thunder of the evening gun. It needed but Uttle 
help from imagination to make us believe that we were entering 
a fortress of the dark ages ; and the grand flouritih of martial 
music, which immediately burst upon our ears, with the full 
swell and deep intonation of bugle-horns, clarionets, and tram- 
pets, and other wind-instruments, was well adapted to incnoBe 
the illusion. The imperfect light served to magnify the size of 
the place d'armes, or military parade, in which we were anrived, 
and we hastened to the opposite side of it, contiguous to the 
barracks, (formerly the College of the Jesuits.) Here we found 
the band, consisting of about twenty Germans, who conti- 
nued to play for some time, and seemed as much gratified with 
their ow^ music as if it had possessed for them tne charm of 
novelty. 

PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 

I HAVE several times had occasion to mention that the wea^ 
ther has been very fine since we have been in Canada. It has 
been particularly so since our arrival at Quebec, and the ther« 
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•mometer has been at summer lieat, pr even jE^bove, so jlhat q\xt 
excursions up and down the streets of this mountainous city^aiii;! 
over its environs, has been sometimes very fatiguing. 

Q;i one of the fine mornings we drove out through the magni- 
ficent gate of St. Louis, to the celebrated plains of Abral^am, 
for no one would leave Quebec, without visiting the ground on 
which was fought the battle that decided the tkte of Canada, 
and ultimately terminated the empire of the French in North 
America. 

There are probably few scenes of warfare which are more 
intelli^ble than those in this vicinity. It is very obvious, (after 
. becoming acquainted with the peculiarities of the place,) that any 
army that is to act a^inst Quebec, must encounter very unconi- 
mon difficulties. We have alreaay had Q((casion to advert to 
some of them, while speaking of the scenes that occurred ^t 
Montmorenci. 

The unsuccessful termination of that affair, evinced that no- 
thing was to be hoped from any additional efforts in that quarter. 
The season was ahready.&x advanced — the expected co-operation 
firom General Amherst, by the way of lake Champlam, ancl 
firom General Johnson, through lake Ontario, had not been re$L- 
liaed, and it became absolutely necessary to attempt something 
decisive, as the season would soon cpmpel the English to a))an- 
don the campaign. The camp at Montmorenci was therefore 
broken up, and on the sixth of September the trjoops were em- 
barked and transported up the river; they were landed, for a 
season, at Point Levi, and refreshed on the southern shore; but, 
aft^r some days, again went on-board, and were conveyed three 
leagues above the city. General Montcalm dispatched a corps 
of observation after tnem, consisting of one thousand five hun- 
dred men, under General Bougainville, but still maintained l^s 
station with the main army, at Beaupcrt. 

On the twelfth of September, one hour after midnight, Geuje- 
ral Wolfe, with his army, leaving the ships, embarked in boats, 
and silently dropped down with the current, intenpling to land 
a lea^e above (Jape Diamond, and thus to gain the heights of 
Abraham. But, owing to the rapidity of the current, they fell 
below their intended place, and disembarked at what is now 
caUed Wolfe's Cove, a mile, or a mile and a half, above the cUy. 
The operation was a most critical one — they \ibA to navigate m 
silence, down a rapid stream— to hit upon the right place for 
a landing, whiqh, in the dark, might be easily mistaKen—the 
shore was shelving, and th& bank to be ascended, was steep and 
lofty, and scarcely practicable, even without opposition. Doubt- 
less, it was this combination of circumstances which lulled the 
vigilance of the wary and discerning Montcalm : he thought 
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duch an enterprize absolutely impracticable, and therefore had* 
stationed only sentinels and picket guards along this precipi- 
tous shore. 

Indeed, the attempt was in the greatest danger of being de- 
feated, by an occurrence which is very interesting, . as mamng, 
much more emphatically than dry official accounts can do, the 
very great delicacy of the transaction.. 

One of the French sentinels, posted along the shore, challenged 
the English boats in the customary military language of the 
French, *^ Quivit?'''* "who goes there?" to which a captain 
of Frazer's remment, who had served in Holland, and was 
familiar with the French language and customs, promptly re- 
plied, " La France.'*^ The next question was much more em- 
barrassing, for the sllntinel demanded " A quel regiment ^" " to 
what regiment?" The captain, who happened to know the 
name of one of the regiments which was up the river with Bou- 
gainville, promptly rejoined, " De la Rein^'' " the Queen's." 
The soldier immediately replied, '^ Passe ^'^ for he concluded at 
once, that this was a French convoy of provisions, which, 6s 
the English had learned from some desertere, was expected to 
paffs down the river to Quebec. The other sentinels were de- 
ceived in a similar manner ; but one, less credulous than the 
rest, running down to the water's edge, called out '' Pourquoi 
est ce que vous ne parlez plus haut .^" *^ Why don't you speak 
louder?" The same captain, with perfect self-command, re- 
plied, *^ Tai toi^ nous serons entendues V^ " Hush, we shall be 
overheard and discovered."* The sentry, satisfied with this 
caution, retired. The British boats were on the point of being 
fired into by the captain of one of their own transport-ships, 
who, ignorant of what was going on, took them for Frencii ; 
but General Wolfe perceiving a commotion on-board, rowed 
along-side in person, and prevented the firing, which would 
have alarmed tlie town, and frustrated the entei-prize. General 
Wolfe, although greatly reduced by a fever, to which a dysen- 
tery was superadded, was nevertheless the first man to leap 
ashore. The rugged precipices, full of projections of rocks and 
trees, and shnibs growing every where among the clifls, into which 
the bank was broken, presented a most forbidding api^earance ; 
and General Wolfe, familiarly speaking to an officer who 
stood by, said, " I don't beheve there is any possibility of get- 
ting up, but you must do your endeavour." There was only a 
narrow path leading obliquely up the hill; this had been rendered 
by the enemy impassable, in consequence of being broken up by 
cross ditches, and there was besides an entrenchmetulat the top, 
 I   <     , - 

* Sniollct, vol. V. p. 66. 
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defended by a captain's guard.* This guard was easily dis- 
persed, and the ti'oops then pulled themselves up by taking hold 
of the boughs and stumps ot* the trees and of the projections of 
the rocks. 

This precipice (which may be in different places from one 
hundredand fifty to two hundred feet high,) is stdl very rude and 
rugged, but probably much less so than in 1759 ; it can now be 
surmounted, without very great difficulty, by men who are un- 
molested. 

Wolfe staked all upon a very hazardous adventure : had he 
been discovered prematurely, through a spy, a deserter, or an 
alramed sentry, his army would have been inevitably lost ; but 
having gained the heights, he formed his troops and met the 
enemy in good order. 

The plains of Abraham lie south and wtest of Quebec, and 
commence the moment you leave the walls of the city. They 
are a very elevated tract of ground ; this must of course be the 
fact, as they are on the summit of the heights which terminate 
at the river ; they are nearly level — free from trees and all other 
obstacles, and I presume were nearly sot at the time of the battle. 
Our military friend, Captain , with true professional feel- 
ing, remarked that it was ^' a fine place for a battle.'*^ I went 
to the brink of the precipice, where my guide assured me that 
Wolfe and the army came up; a foot-path, much trodden, leads 
through low bushes to the spot. I presume that five hundred 
men posted on this edge would have repelled the whole army. 

It was about an hour before the dawn that the army began to 
ascend the precipice, and by day -light they were formed and in 
perfect preparation to meet the enemy. 

The Afarquis de Mpntcalm was no sooner informed that the 
Elnglish troops were in possession of the heights of Abraham, 
than he prepared to fight them, and for this purpose marched 
his army across the Charles, from his entrenchments at Beau« 
port^ and between nine and ten o'clock the two armies met fece 
to face. Montcalm's numbers were nearly the same as those of 
the English army, but nearly half of his troops were Indians and 
Canadians, while the whole of Wolfe's were disciplined corps of 
the best description. The French general could not now, as at 
Montmprenci, avail himself of the cover of entrenchments, be- 
«^— — ^^ I » ■■■11 I i.i 

'* I was assared by an officer of the British army, at Qaebec, tbat this 
very Frencli captain, who commanded tlie guard ai this place, is still living 
on tho river Surel, and more than one hundred years old. I saw aMVlon- 
treal an old officer, who was with Wolfe on this occasion ; he was over four* 
score. ^ 

. •> t Except perhaps on their confines. 
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hiiid >^hich undisciplined troops, especiaOy if skilled in marloB* 
maniship, have often repelled the assaults of vetei^is. 

Montcalm made, however, the best possible disposition of his 
troops — apportioning his regulars in such distinct bodies along 
the line, as to support the irregulars in the most ejBectual man- 
ner. In front, amouj? the corn-fields and bushes, he placed one 
thousand five hundi*ed of his best mfarksmen, principally Indians 
and Canadians, whose destructive fire was patiently borne by the 
British line,* but they reserved their own till the enemy, whose 
main body they perceived rapidly advancing, was within forty 
yards, when it Was poured in upon the French, and continued 
with such deadly effect, that it could not be withstood. The 
French fought bravely, but they were broken, and notwithstand- 
ing one or two efforts to make a stand and renew the attack, 
they were so successfully pushed by the British bayonet, and 
hewn down by the highland broadsword, that their discomfiture 
was complete. The battle was particularly severe on the French 
left, and the English right. This ground is very near the St 
Lawrence, and but a little distance in fi*ont of the citadel, and 
all the events that passed there must have been distincdy 
seen by those on the walls of Quebec. It must have been a 
most interesting spectacle, and we can easily enter into the fi^el- 
ings of the American French, who viewed their country and 
their city, and their fire-sides and homes, as involved m the 
issue of this battle. With what emotions then must they have 
seen their defenders, not only falling in the ranks^ but driven by 
the furious onset of the enemy to the walls of the city, vdiere 
they were slaughtered by the bayonet and broad-sword, on the 
very glacis and in the ditches immediately under their eyes. 
About one thousand of the French were killed and wonnaed, 
and more than half that number of the English, and it is thought 
that the French army would have been totally destroyed if the 
city had not opened its gates to receive a part, and if another 
part had not taken refuge in the works over the St. Charies. 

Montcalm was on the French left, and Wolfe on the English 
right, and here they both fell in the critical moment that decided 
the victory. Wolfe, early in the action, received a buUet in his 
virrist, but he bound it around with his handkerchief and con- 
tinued to encourage his troops ; soon afler, another ball pene- 
trated his groin ; but this wound, although much more Beveie, 
he concealed, and persevered till a third bullet pierced his breast. 
It was not till that moment that he submitted to be carried into 
the rear of the line : he was no longer able to stand, and leaned 



  



* The advanced-guards had exchanged shots for some hours before. 
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his head upon the shoulder ofa lieutenant who sat down for that 
purpose — when, being aroused by the distant sound of ^^ they 
ily — they fly," he eagerly asked, *' who fly?" and being told it 
was the French, he repUed, " then I die happy." He asked to 
be sustained on his feet that he might once more behold the 
field, but his eyes were already swimming in death, his vision 
was gone, and he expired on the spot. This death has furnished 
a grand and pathetic subject for the painter, the poet, and 
the historian, and undoubtedly (considered as a specimen of 
mere militarjf gloiy,) it is one of the most sublime that the an- 
nals of war alford. From my earliest childhood I had ardently 
wished to see the plains of Abraham, and to stand on the place 
where Wolfe expired. To-day I enjoyed that pensive satisiac* 
tion, and easily passed in imagination from the quiet and secu- 
rity in which we saw these beautiful plains, to the tremendous 
collision of ten thousand men in arms. 

A round stone of red granite, four or five feet by two or three 
in diameter — not a fixed rock, but a loose stone, marks the spot 
where Wolfe expired in the moment of victory. This stone was 
placed here thirty* years after the battle ; and is one of the four 
stones arranged in a meridian line by the sui*veyor-general of 
Canada, in 1790, for the purpose of adjusting the instruments 
used in the public surveys of land. This stone has been so much 
rounded, by having portions detached by visitors, that it was 
with the utmost dimculty ( could knock on* a small piece as relic. 
Fortunately the entire stone is too large to be carried away, and 
it cannot be broken to pieces except by gun-powder. 

A fine monument to Lord Nelson graces the market-place in 
Montreal — ^but there is no monument to Wolfe, even on the spot 
where he fell. When I expressed to an English officer my sur- 
prise at this omission, he reminded me (what indeed might have 
been very obvious upon a little reflection,) that the feelings of a 
French population were not to be forgotten, and that such a 
inonument might be offensive to them.f 

The victorious hero has engrossed the plaudits of the world, 
but Montcalm deserved as much commendation as Wolfe. Ex- 
cept the massacre at Fort William Henry, (which, however, it 
is said he exerted himself, although unsuccessfully, to prevent,) 
I know of no other imputation on his memory ; and in talent, 
military skill, and personal courage, and devotion to his king 

 Bouchette. 
t Nearly opposite to our lodgings in St. Jolm-slriH^t is the onljrmonumeQt 
o' Wolfe which we saw in Quebec. It is a statue, I belieTe, of wood, hand- 
somely carved, and about as large as lite ; it is in the military costume of 
that day, and is said to b« a good likeness of Wolfe. It stands in a niche, 
m the angle of a liouae or sliop, and exposed to the wcalbvr. 

TToYAGSS and Travels, Vol. VII. O 
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and country, lie was in no way inferior to Iris rival. He^ai-vived 
long enough to write a letter, with his own hand, to the English 
general, recommending the French prisoners to his humanity, 
and when informed that his wound was mortal, he expressed 
great satisfaction that he should not live to see the fell of Que- 
bec, which capitulated five days after. Montcalm's second in 
command, General Senezercus, also died of his wounds. 

Had Montcalm succeeded in preserving Canada from con- 
quest; and, had Quebec been successfully defended by his valour, 
his fame would have been extolled a& much as that of Wohe 
now is. 

This victory was in its consequences of immense importance. 
It eventually terminated a long course of bloody wars ; it gave 
permanent peace and security to the English colonies, i*escucti 
their vast frontier from all the horrors of savage warfare, and 
even contributed largely to the general pacification of Europe. 
It is one of the great epochs of American history. The French 
dominion in America, utterly incompatible with the repose or 
safety of the English settlements, and, after enduring one hun- 
dred and fifty years, was soon to be finally terminated. Thus a 
providence, probably at the time unseen and unobserved by ani/ 
of the parties, was pieparing the way for American independence. 
No American can, therefore, contemplate with indifference the 
spot where Wolfe fell, and so much gallant blood was sjJilt. 

The French had still a powerfiil army, and some naval j 
force above the city, and, in the ensuing spring, Monsieur I 
Levi approached it from Montreal, for the purpose of reco- j 
vering it from the English. General Murray, who com- 
manded in Quebec, marched out to meet him, and, on the j 
28th of April, 1760, a bloody battle occurred three miles above j 
the city, at Sillery ; the English army, very much inferior in 
numbers to the French, was severely defeated, with the loss of j 
one thousand men; and the French, it is said, suffered still more. : 
The English retreated into Quebec, to which the French now 
laid siege, and very possibly would have reduced it biut for the 
aiTival of an EngUsh squadron with reinforcements, when thet 
abandoned the siege and retired up the river. 

How large a portion of the history of modem Europe is occn- 
pied by the wars of England and France ! What rivers of each , 
other's blood, as well as of the blood of other nations, have not 
these rival empires shed ! Heroic, enlightened, refined, learned, 
enterprising, both claiming the name of christian; had their 
efforts been equally directed to promote the welfare of their owi j 
respective dominions of each other, and of the world, by culti- 
vating the arts of peace and the virtues of civil life, what good 
might they not have done ! But, like ferocious beasts of prer. 
they bare hunted eac\\ olhet owl o? «\ct^ xv«\i% %\\d comer of 
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the globe; every colony, every little cluster of traders, or qf 
ugricultiiralists — every wandering bark, if belonging to the rival 
power, has been exposed to these ciuel assaults. 

In which quarter of the world, on what ocean or seU, in what 
country, oji what island, or on what coast, of remotest India 
or America, have they not opened each others veins till the earth 
cries out upon them tor blood unrighteously shed ! 

FORTIFICATIONS OF QUEBEC. 

The strongest town in America, and one of the strongest in 
the world, demands a brief notice in this respect, although it will 
be such as one unskilled in military affairs can give. 

It is quite obvious, from what has been said, that Quebec is 
possessed of great natural advantages. Tlie lofty perpendicular 
precipices of naked rock, which, on the south and east, separate 
a great, part of the lower town from the upper, constitute in 
themselves, on those sides, an insurmountable ban'ier ; the river 
Charles, with its shallow waters and low flats of sand and mud, 
drained almost dry by the retiring of the tide, forms an insuper- 
able impediment to the erection of commanding works, or to 
the location of ships on the east and the north, not to mention 
that all this ground is perfectly commanded by the guns from 
the upjper town. The only vulnerable point is on the west and 
south from the plains of Abraham. Cape Diamond, the highest 
point of the town, it is true, is rather more elevated than any 
part of the plains,* but the highest ground on the plains of 
Abraham, (the place which is called Ferguson's house,) " com- 
mands most of the works on this side of the town ; besides, 
there is no barrier of rock, no river, ravine, marsh, or other 
natural obstacle to hinder an approach upon this side ; this is 
the vulnerable side of Quebec, and here, therefore, it is fortified 
with the most anxious care. 

" The distance across the peninsula, from one river to the 
other, in front of the line of fortification, is one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven yards,"t or very nearly one mile — the 
circuit within the walls is two miles and thtee-quarters — imme- 
diately without, it is probably three miles, and the average dia- 
meter is one thousand five hundred yards, or very nearly six- 
seventl^ of a mile. 

A complete wall of massy stone, hewn, and laid up wdth ele- 
gance, as well as strength, completely encircles the town, and is 
fiirnished with strong massy arches and gates, and with deep 
ditches. It reminded me, much more than any thing that T 

* Only ten or fifteen feet. — Bouchette. 
t Bouchette 
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have seen, either in England or in my own country, of the 
strong places of the Netherlands, particularly of Breda, and of 
Bergen-op-Zboin. 

The walls of Quebec vary much, in different parts, in height 
and thickness. Every wKere, however, they are high enough to 
render escalade v^ry difficult, and a breach almost hopeless. In 
the strongest parts, next to the plains of Abraham, they appeared 
to me forty or fifty feet thick, and equally high. Even tne lofty 
precipices of naked rock are surmounted with a stone-wall and 
with cannon, and the highest points are crowned with towers, 
and distinct batteries. In general, the curtains of the wall are 
looped for musketry, and projecting bastions present their artil- 
lery towards the assailants, in every direction, and, of course, so 
as to rake the ditches. A military man at Quebec remarked to 
me, that, in storming a place, they preferred attacking the bat- 
tery or bastion, rather than the curtain, because the cross-fire 
cuts down so many in the ditches. 

When we visited the plains of Abraham, we drove out and in 
by the gate St. Louis, where the wall appeared to be fifty feet 
thick, and nearly as high ; this was the judgment we formed, 
without inquiry — ^I need not say, without measurement.* A 
deep ditch succeeds, and then there is an exterior, but lower vmll, 
and another ditch, both of which must be scaled, before the 
main-wall can be approached. A stonning party would be 
dreadfully exposed, while mounting this exterior wall. The 
avenue to the gate is bounded on both sides by a high wall, and 
makes several turns in zig-zag. At every turn, cannon point 
directly at the approaches ; and generally down every ditch, and 
in evei*y possible direction, where the walls can be approached, 
great guns are ready to cut down the assailants. . 

I have several times remarked, that the promontory of rock, 
which constitutes the loftiest point of the upper town, is called 
Cape Diamond, and that, upon this, is erected the famous citadel 
of Quebec. This is not, as one might suppose, a building, or 
castle, covered with a roof; it is open to the heavens, and dUSm 
from the rest of the woiiis, only in being more elevated, stronger, 
and therefore more commanding. 

The highest part of the citadel is Brock's battery, which is a 
mound, artificially raised higher than every thing else, and 
mounted with cannon, pointing towards the plains of Abraham. 
It was named after General Brock, who fell at Queenstown, and 
was erected during the late war, about the time that Montreal 
was threatened by Generals Wilkinson and Hampton. This 

* We were afterwards informed, by a British officer, that actual measarc- 
nient g^ave this result. 
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commands every part of the works on that side, and is intended, 
I presumej besides the general objects of defence, to operate in 
the last resort, on an enemy who may scale all the other walls. 
The citadel is forbidden ground, and, by rule, no person, not be- 
longing to the military, or the supreme <yovernment, is admitted 
into it. By special favour, however, we enjoyed this gratifica- 
tion ; the sentry, at first, refused to let us pass, although under 
patronage which commanded his respect, but at length, with 
much reluctance, he yielded. 

This course of conduct is usual in such places, and may be 
judicious here, as preventing numerous and troublesome visits; 
but it appears very unnecessary in a military point of view, for 
the more the strength of the citadel is made known, the less 
disposed, I am persuaded, will any enemy be to attack it. Com- 
modore Bainbridge, during his recent visit here, I understand, 
was fi-eely shewn the citadel and every part of the fortifications ; 
and I heard a British officer say, that, m his view, it was quite 
ridiculous to pursue any other course, and to pretend to any se- 
crecy about the thing. Still, however, I suppose the officers 
have orders fi-om their superiors not to introduce persons here, 
for the day after we had been in the citadel, I was with two Bri- . 
tish military men of considerable personal and official influence, 
and, while they were shewing me some apartments contiguous 
to the citadel, I hinted a wish to see it, if it could be permitted, 
but was answered pQlitelt/^ although decidedly^ that it could 
not. I did not tell them that I had already seen it. 

Every other part of the fortifications may be fireely visited by 
every body, but, on the side next to the St. Charles river, the 
sentry refused to permit me to approach the embrasure ; I wished 
to see how high the w^all was at that place. 

From the citadel, the view of the river, of the town, and of 
the surrounding country is, of course, extremely grand and 
beautiful, but, in this instance, the rapid advance of evening 
rendered the distant objects indistinct. We were, however, 
very forcibly struck with the formidable preparations, which 
seem on all sides to render an attack upon the place a hopeless 
enterprise. Within the walls are numerous magazines, furnished 
with every implement and preparation, and more or less proof 
against the various missiles of war. Piles of cannon-balls are 
every where to be seen, and, I presume, there are some hundreds 
of heavy cannon mounted on the walls, and in the various de- 
fences. About forty acres of ground, within Cape Diamond, are 
reserved for military works.* 

Beyond the walls, on the plains of Abraham, are the four 

 Boachette. 
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Martello towers already mentioned ; they are solidly constructed 
of stone, and apj^ar to be forty feet high, and, at the base, have 
probably a diameter not much inferior ; as they have cannon oa 
their tops, they, of course, sweep the whole plain, and effectually 
command it ; the particular object of their construction was to 
prevent an enemy from occupying the high ground on the plains 
of Abraham. Ihese towers are very strong, on the side farthest 
from the town, and weaker on the side next to it, that they may 
be battered from it, should an enemy obtain possession of them. 

On the whole, as long as the river is in possession of those 
who defend the town, and as long as the latter is sufficiently fur- 
nished with men, and other means necessary to render its fortifi- 
cations efficient, there appears little hope of taking it at all, and 
certainly not without such an expense of blood as it is very painful 
to contemplate. 

An officer of the garrison informed us, that it took him one 
hour and a half merely to visit all the sentinels on duty, upon 
the various stations on the walls ; this appears to evince, that 
the walls cannot be much less than three miles in circuit ; and 
the same military man gave it as his opinion, that it would require 
at least ten thousand men for a competent garrison. 

The cold is so intense in the winter nights, particularly on 
Cape Diamond, that the sentinels cannot stand it more tlian one 
hour, and are relieved at the expiration of that time. 

It is in vain to attempt to conceal, that the Canadians, and 
the government, in their various defences, (and it is said that still 
more expensive works are in contemplation, have reference to 
danger from only one source. 

It is to be hoped that the attempt to take Quebec by force 
will never again be made, for, if it has already cost so much 
blood, with defences comparatively weak, what would it not cost 
now?* 

DEATH OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 

Every American on visiting Quebec, of course, inquires for 
the place where Montgomery and his associates felL This ques- 
tion I proposed many times, without being able to obtain a sa- 
tisfactory answer, till, in my mineralogical visit to the lower 



 Goiu^ into a book-store in Quebec, 1 observed in one of the Gazettes of 
the «!il3, a paragiapb, copied from a recent American paper* to this effect, 
tbat, if it siiouitl be ever desirable to take Quebec, it coa d, at any time, be 
easily done in two months at the poitUcftlie bayonet. Suiely such a remark 
is indecent, with respect to a people with \rbom wc arc now in amity ; and, 
to any one who has ever seen Quebec, it appears suf>eriatively tidicolou^ 
and only exposes us to contempt; an effort to take the mwm atlke poitd tjf 
fhe bayonet, would be almost equally ratioual. 
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town, ill which I knew that the event occurred, I repeated my 
inquiries, till I ascertained the street, which, as described by his- 
torians, passes at the foot of Cape Diamond. 

Many persons in Quebec know Uttle or nothing of the event, 
and many more feel no interest in the topic. I inquired in vain, 
at several houses and shops, witliin a few hundred yards of the 
place, till at last I was so happy as to find an individual who 
appeared to be perfectly acquainted with the whole transaction, 
and from the precision and distinctness of his story, and the clear 
views he had of the ground, and of the event, I have no doubt 
that his information, as to the place, was correct. He was con- 
fident that he shewed me the exact spot where the barrier stood 
from wliich the fatal shct was tired, and the precise place where 
Montgomery and his companions were cut down. The place is 
immediately under Cape Diamond, and was, at that time, as it 
is now, a very narrow pass, between the foot of the impending 
precipice and the shore; vessels then were moored to rings fixed 
in the rock, some of which rings still remain, although wharfe 
have been since constructed at the water's edge ; now there is a 
road just wide enough for a cart ; it has been cut out of the 
solid rock. The American camp was on the plains of Abraham. 
Four points of attack were agreed on— two feints against the 
walls of the upper town, one at St. John's gate, and the other 
near the citadel, while two real assaults were to be directed 
against two other points, both in the lower town, but situated 
on opposite sides. 

General Arnold led a party from the plains of Abrahaili, 
around by the river Charles, and assaulted the lower town on 
that side. In the mean time, General Montgomery approached 
under Cape Diamond. 

The pass at the foot of C»pe Diamond was probably then 
much narrower and more difficult than at present. The attempt 
was made at five o'clock, on the morning of Dec. 31, 1775, m 
the midstof a Canadian winter, and of a violent snow-storm, and 
of darkness. The path narrow and difficult at best, was then so 
much obstructed by enormous masses of ice, piled on each other, 
as to render the way almost impassable.* Montgomery's party 
were therefore obliged to proceed in a narrow file, till they 
reached a picketted block-house, which formed the first barrier. 
The general assisted with his own hands in cutting down and, 
removing the pickets, and the Canadian guard, stationed for its 
defence, having thrown away their arms, fled, afi.er a harmless 
random fire. The next barrier was much more formidable ; it 
was a small battery, whose cannon were loaded with grape-shot, 

* Marshall. 
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and as General Montgomery, with Captains Cheeaeman and 
Macpherson, the latter of whom was his aid, and others of the 
bravest of his party, were pressing forward towards this barrier, 
a discharge of grape-shot killed the general and most of those 
near his person, and terminated the assault on that side of the 
town. It is said, that this second barrier had also been aban- 
doned, but that one or two persons returning to it, seized a slow 
match, and applied it to the gun, when the advancing paity 
were not more than forty yards from it. This occurrence has 
been sometimes differently related. Some American gentlemen, 
who were at Quebec about sixteen years since, j-aw a man who 
asserted that he was the person who touched off the cannon, and 
what is very remarkable, he was a New-Englander. He related, 
that the barrier was abandoned, and the party who had been sta- 
tioned at it were in full flight; but as it occurred to him that 
there was a loaded cannon, he turned, and discliarged it at ran- 
dom, and then ran. This anecdote I had from one of the gen- 
tlemen who conversed with this man. 

That there was some such occurrence appears probable, and 
the following circumstances, having a similar bearing, were re- 
lated to me by the person who shewed me this fatal ground. 
The spot may be known at the present moment, by its being 
somewhat farther up the river than the naval depfit, where great 
numbers of heavy cannon are now lying. The battery stood on 
the first gentle declivity, beyond this pile of cannon, and the 
deaths happened on the level ground, about forty yards still far- 
ther on. My informant stated, that the people in^Ll^e block- 
house, as he called it, loaded their cannon over-night, and re* 
tired to rest. It so happened, (and it was perfectly accidental) 
that a captain of a vessel in the port lodged in the block-house 
that night. He was an intemperate man, half delirious even when 
most sober, and never minded any one, or was much listened to 
by others. Early on the fatal morning, before it was light, he 

exclaimed, all of a sudden — *' they are coming, I s r they are 

coming!" no one regarded him, but he got the iron-rods, which 
they used to touch off the cannon, heated them, and fired the « 
pieces. 

Immediately rockets were seen to fly into the air, which were 
signals to the party of Arnold, that all was lost. When light 
retiyned, General Montgomery, his aids, and many others, in 
the ' V. nole twenty-seven, (as he stated,) were found either dead 
or grievously wounded. 

Thus I have had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing where 
both Wolfe and Montgomery fell. Had the latter succeeded, 
his enterprize would have been regarded as more gallant than 
even that of Wolfe. Probably tlie situation of the defences was 
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rmtj dMbrent then from what U it uqw ; at praieat, 4ivf ck an attampt 
would be perfectly desperate, aad ceuM deserve no oaoie but 
rashoess. 

The meniory of the traniactioa mpean, in a great meaenre, 
to liay^ passed by, at Quebec, and 1 can cFenconceive that in 
twenty years more it may be difficult to have the place acciif 
rately desigiiated. It would be easy now, withpermissionxif t]^ 
government, to have an inscriptioii cut upon the neighbouring 
precipice of rock, which is not six feet from the place, and I pre- 
sume, were the request properly prrferred, no objection would be 
made. 

^^ All efimity Co Montgomery expired with his li&, and the 
respect to his pnTate character prewied ov^ aU other constdMV 
ati<ms ; his dead bodv reoeiTed eveiy possible mark of distixictioa 
jrom the victors, ana was intenred in Quebec, with all the miUi» 
<aTy honours due to a bra^e soIdier/'«r^ — '^ The most powfiarfid 
spc^ers in the British ParUament displayed thtir eloquence in 
praising Ms virtues and lamenting his iate. A great orator a|id 
Teteran fellow-soldier of Ms, in tlie iate war, sheid abundance .of 
•tears, whilst he expatiated on dieir past friendship fufid perticipar 
tion of service in tnat season of enterprize and glory* iBven the 
minister -extolled his virtues.^* 

During our ^^t to the citadd, the pdaoe of liis interment warn 
pointed out to us. ijEis bones <as is well known) were xeoontly 
transferred to New- York, move than forty jsears after dieir Qrigi«» 
fial intennent, and now lie iM&ried, contiguous to the monument 
erected by Congress, in front of St. Paul^ Church* 

iOn the adte of ttfis building, and jw the owtiguoMS gppund^ 
ibst iFrench had a fortress, xajled J^. honi9 ; it povered icWiacri^f 
^nd formed nearly m pandlelogram. Tiie present castle is a f^f 
of the curtain, conaecting two.of thebast^np of the fort, or, af 
}east, it is in the isame place, for I am not /certain ^hat U has ^ot 
been rebuilt, -since cthe dfiStruQtion.Qf .t^ aociant iprtress, 
* This .cas^ bad been Auffered %o go io d^scay, but, in .1809^ 
seven thousand pounds were voted for its repair aujd emb^li^b* 
fBcat, and an.adoitiosud mm j^i a 8UJ>se<j[Uif#t>pefiod^ $j^ Jain^ 
£!iBw rfirst onQQupied it after :this :i%^ascitatiom. 

S^e^ticeestablidusont^ormsasquai^e, ofwlu(ittbep ^eqi 
oasde IB tiie front, iand ibe odie^ .parts are pociipied t>y piiibli^ 
offices, d>ali-roou6, &:'cu and thare are ptabJes, ag^ard^bpi^ £^ 
ancwl]iiig-<room, besixks eoEtonaiae gftnda9P.t 

Without iiitredu0ta0n wm wmfL 1^ i\» Mflfil^ pf li^ JUm^ mAj 

* Annoal Reffhlt^r, for 1776. t Ihv^sM^* 

Voyaged and TuAY^hUy Vol. VIJ. P 
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as strangers, preferred bur request to see the interior* The sen- 
tinel and the servants gave us a ready admission* We vrere 
civilly conducted through its various apartments. They are 
numerous, but generally plain; some are large and handsome, 
but they are inferior, in elegance, to the rooms in many private 
houses. The furniture, with some exceptions, is fer from being 
splendid. Some articles are rich, but many are hardly worthy 
of the distinguished place which they occupy. 

Among the curiosities of the place is a famous round table, 
or rather half of a round table, with a circular place cut in the 
middle. This, it seems, is occupied by the host, when he drinks 
wine with his friends, who are arranged around him. That 
there may be no impediment to conviviality, not even the usual 
trouble of circulating the bottle, there is an ingenious machine 
of brass, shaped a little like a sextant, which can, at plea8ui*e, be 
attached to the table, or removed ; the centre embraces a pivot, 
on which it moves, and the periphery of the circle sustains the 
bottle ; the machirfe revolves in the plane of a horizontal circle, 
in other words, on the circular table ; this is effected merely by 
touching a spring ; the contrivance is certainly as important as 
it is original. 

I am not certain, however, to whom the honour of the inven* 
tion belongs, for we were assured in the castle, that the furniture 
descends, not as public, but as private property, and is paid for 
by each successive governor. This (if correctly stated) does 
not correspond with the usual munificence and dignity of the 
British government. 

The Duke of Richmond, the late Governor-general of the 
Canadas, is stated not to have been rich ; indeed, m Canada, the 
remark is made on all hands- that he was poor. Still we were 
repeatedlv assured that the duke's plate, which was lately sent 
back to England, was insured at forty thousand pounds, a snug 
fortune in itself for a private man, if not for a nooleman. 

We were introduced into the duke's private study and library ; 
the latter was not extensive, although. the books were good ; we 
saw also his bed-room and bed, ana, in short, all the apartments 
of the family. 

We asked for some personal relic of the duke, and they pre- 
sented to us a thermometrical register, kept by him, during the 
-first seven months of the present year, and the first half of Au- 
gust, ending with the time, (I presume,) when he set^rward on 
the journey during which he aied. The raster is said to be in 
his own band-writmg. As it is not often that we obtain a docu« 
ment respecting Canadian temperature, and as this is interest- 
ing, on account of- its origin, I will present a,n abstract of tt in 
the form of resulii. 
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Jan. 23 41° ab. 
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In January, the thermometer, at noon, on the 5th, 8th, and 
29f h, was 4<> below 0. 

I haye thrown away fractions of a degree. The thermometers 
with which the observations were made still hung in the room. 

It is well known that the duke died of hydrophobia; and, it 
seems impossible to obtain in Canada, nay even in Quebec, and 
in the palace itself a correct account of the circumstances that 
attended the calamity. As the subject, being of very recent oc* 
currence, has been much spoken of in our presence, and in all 
circles, I trust it will not be mdelicate, with respect to the friends 
o{ the deceased, or to the people recently under his government, 
if Iproceed to repeat some of the statements which we nave heard. 

The person wno shewed us the castle, and who, as we were in- 
formed, belonged to the duke's household, gave us the following 
account. It seems that the duke had a little dog, to which he 
was immoderately attached ; the dog^s name was Blucher, and 
Blucher, we were told, was caressed with such fondness that he 
slept with his master, and was affectionately addressed by the 
appellation of ^ my dear Blucher." 

This idolized animal was bitten in the neck by another dog, 
afterwards ascert^ned to be mad — the rencounter took place m 
the court-yard of the palace, and the duke, in whose presence it 
occurred, full of compassion for his poor dog, caught him up in 
his arms, and applied his own lips to the part bitten ; others, as 
well as this man, have informed us, that it was thus the duke 
imbibed the poison, some say through a cut in his lip, made by 
his razor, or through an accidental cradk. The duke continued 
to sleep with the (K>g, which had not then, however, exhibited 
signs of madness. 

There are other persons, and among them some highly re- 
spectable men, attached to the army, who deny the above, and 

P8 
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say that the duke was bitten by a rabid fox, on-boafd tbe steafil* 
boat ; the fodt and dog, it is £aid, were quarrellitig, and the ddbc 
mttffered to part them. Othets assert, that the duke pot his 
hand into the cage where the fox was confined ; and all who 
impute the event to the fox, declare that the hurt, which was on 
a hnger, Was so extremely slight as itot to be noticed at the titfiei 
nor thought of afterwards, tm the hydrophobia came on. 

At the mansion-house in Montreal, where the duke always 
lodged, when in that city, we were assured by a respectable per' 
son in the house, that the duke certainly got his poison ttoln bis 
own dog; that this story was told him by the servants .uf the 
duke, when they returned with the dead body; and) what is 
more, that he saw the letter which the duk^ wrote to his own 
daughter, the lady Mary, aflet his symptoms had manifested 
thehis^lves^ and when he Wan in imltiediate; expectation of death* 
In. this letter, the duke reminded his daughter of the incident 
Which was related to u& at the palace. Whichever stoty Id true, 
it would appear that the duke came by his death in consequence 
of his attachment to his dog, and, surely, neter Was a Tsduable 
life more unhappily sacrificed.* 

The duke was up the country, near the Ottawa river^ when 
the fatal symptoms appeared, but he persevered in his expedi' 
tion — travelled thirty miles on fbot, the day before he -died — 
Concealed his complaint, and opposed it as long as possible — 
wrote his final flurewell to the laay Mary, and the other cfaildr^ 
in a lon^ letter, which containeci particular directions as to the 
dispositbn of the &mily — and met death, we must say, at least 
like a soldier, for a soldier he had been the greater part of his life. 

His complaint manifested itsdf, in the first instance, by an 
nnea$iness at being upon the watef, in the toiir which he watf 
taking into the interior, and they were obliged to land him. A 
^lass of wine, presented to him, produced his spasms, although it 
IS said that, by covering his eyes with one band, and holding 
the glass with the other, he succeeded in swallowing the wine ; 
but afi-erwards he could bear no liquids, and even the lather 
used in shaving distressed hint 

In the intervals of his spasms he whs wondefftilly cool and col« 
tected — gave evety necessary ord^ to his set^ants, and to the 
officers of his suite — opposed the sending for a physician fi%)m 
Montreal, becau^, he said, the distance from it tsd Richmond, 
where he died, being eighty miles, he shoaM be a dead man 

- '  - , 

* I have never hi^d it in my power to see Ihe official aceonnts of the doke'f 
death, as publbhed in Etofftund. I ion tbtd they difJTet hi tottie tti»iiire 
mm the prtiDedhig itateiheirtii, but I eatfnot teH ia what paHk^aAm. AH 1 
•an lay i, that I give tlie reports as 1 heard them. 
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Wfbns the physician could arrive, and seemed to confenplate Ihe 
dreadful fate before him with the heroism^ at least, of a martyr. 
In his turns of deliriuin, instead oS barking and raving, aa mwIi 

eatients are said usually to do, he employed himself in arranging 
is imaginary troops, fomling a line of battle, (for lie bad been 
present at many battles, and, last of all, at Waterloo* itself) and 
gave particular commands to a captain in the navy» who was not 
present, but. whom he called by name, tafire — and the command 
was often and vehemently repeated. In a soliloquy, overheard 
but a few minutes before his death, he aa^d, ^^ Charles Lenox, 
Duke of Richmond ! — die like a man ! Shall it be said that 
Richmond was afraid to meet death — no, never !^' 

I know not what were his gtace's views on topics more im- 
portant at such a crisis, than what our fellow-men will think 
of us ; but, there was a degree of grandeur, of the heroic kind, in 
finding a military nobleman, cool and forecastif^, in contempla^ 
tion of one of the most awful of all deaths^ and, even in hid 
moments of delirium, like king Lear, raving in a style of sublimity* 

We were informed that, even in death, he did not forget 
Blucher, but ordered that he should be caged, and the event 
awaited. The dog was carried away with the family, when they 
sailed for England, although he had previously b^an to snap 
and fty at people. 

The duke appears to be remembered with affection; he was 
regarded as a very warm friend to Canada, and all here believe 
that he had its interests much at heart, and was actively engaged 
in promoting them. His family, consisting principally of datigh- 
ters, young and unmarried, with very slender resources, and in 
a foreign Umd, received the appalling news at the castle of St* 
Louis, and soon the sad tidings were followed by the breathlesa 
body. 

One daughter is married to Sir Peregrine Maitland, Grovemof 
of Upper Canada, and the lady Mary, the eldest of the remaki« 
ing daughters, is spoken of (although without any intended di»> 
paragement to the other children,) in the highest terms. We 
saw hre-screens, prettily inscribed with verses, and ornamented 
by her hand ; and the person who attended us gave each of us 
a walking-stick, cut by the duke's own hand, in his. last excur* 
sion. There was a large bundle of them done up by stringSi 
and it seems it was the duke's custom, when he saw a stick that 
pleased him, to stop and cut it. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, and his lady and family, lodged in the 
same house with U6, at Montreal, and appeared plain, waassum- 
ing people. While there, they received the calls oitJb/b principBl 

* I was informed by a Britiib officer, tbat the duke was not aciaaMj in tkt 
Moody field, tnitsuQiewfaera hi the immcdittte vicinity. 
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military and civil officers, and of the most distinguished private 
individuals ; among the rest, came the veteran soldier of \Volfe» 
dressed in his scarlet uniform, arid in the fashion of other days. 
Before leaving the palace, we wrote, by request, our names 
and residence, a requisition frequently made in similar places in 
Europe. 

From the gallery, in front of the castle of St. Louis, we had a 
most magnificent view of the river, and of the surrounding coun- 
try, while the lower town lay directly at our feet, but was rather 
a blemish than a beauty in the prospect. 

The castle is, at its foundation^ more than two hundred feet 
higher than the river, and in summer must be a most charming 
cool spot, but in winter a very bleak one. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON QUEBEC. 

A stranger's residence of a few days, in a foreign city, is 
hardly sufficient to give him any thing more than general views. 
Such views, accurately sketched, are however useful, although 
forming but an Outline. 

Quebec, at least for an American, is certainly a very peculiaf 
place. A military tovn — containing about twenty thousand in- 
tiabitants — most compactly and permanently built— stone its sole 
material — environed, as to its most important parts by walls, and 
gates ^ and defended by numerous heavy cannon — garrisoned by 
troops, having the arms, the costume, the music, the discipline 
of Kurope — foreign in language, features, and origin, from most 
of those whom they are sent to defend — founded upon a rock, 
and, in its highest parts, overlooking a great extent of country — 
between three and four hundred miles from the ocean — in the 
midst of a great continent — and yet displaying fleets of foreign 
merchantmen, in its fine capacious bay — and shewing all the 
bustle of a crowded sea-port — its streets narrow — populous and 
winding up and down almost mountainous declivities — situated 
in the latitude of the finest parts of Europe— -exhibiting, in its 
environs, the beauty of an European capital — and yet, in winter, 
smarting with the cold of Siberia — governed by a people of 
different language and habits from the mass of the population — 
opposed in religion, and yet leaving that population without 
taxes, and in the full enjoyment of every privilege, civil and re- 
ligious ; such are some of the most prominent features which 
strike a stranger in the city of Quebec. 

As to its public buildings, besides the Castle of St. Louis, 
which has been mentioned, there is the Hotel Dieu, the Convent 
of the Ursulines, the Monastery of the Jesuits, now used for 
banacks, the Cathedrals, Catholic and Protestant, the Scotch 
^burchy the Lower Town Church, the Court-house, the Seminary, 
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the new Gaol, and the Artillery Barracks ; there are also a Place 
D'Armes, a Parade, and an Esplanade.* 

The coilrt-house is a modern stone building, one hundred 
and thirty-six feet by forty-four, with a handsome and regular 
front. 

The Protestant cathedral is the handsomest modern building 
in the city ; it is of stone, and is one hundred and thirty-six feet 
long by seventy-five broad ;t it stands on ground nearly as high 
as any in the place, and is seen at a great distance. 

The Catholic cathedral is built of stone ; it is two hundred 
and sixteen feet long, arid one hundred and eight broad. It 
was the first public building that we entered in Quebec. We 
found, as usual in such places, priests in attendance, and people 
at their devotions. The building is full of pictures and images, 
and has a venerable and ancient appearance. It can contain 
four thoustnd people. 

The seminary^was founded in 1663, for ecclesiastical instruction 
only^i^but is not now confined to that profession, although, accord- 
ing to Colonel Bouchette, its members must be Catholics. The 
building is of stone, forming three sides of a square, two hundred 
and nineteen feet long, and one hundred and twenty broad. 
The Hotel Dieu was founded in 1637, for the sick poor of both 
sexes. It includes the convent, hospital, church, court-yard, 
cemetery, and gardens. The principal building is three hundred 
and eighty-three feet long by fifty broad. This establishment^ 
conducted by nuns, is highly commended for the humanity, 
comfort, cleanliness, and good arrangement which prevail' in it. ' 

The Ursuline convent is a square, whose side is one hundred 
and twelve feet; was founded in 1639; is devoted to female 
education, and is conducted by nunsl The Monastery, or Col- 
lege of the Jesuits, now used for baiTacks, is three stories hij^h, 
and forms a parallelogram of two hundred and twenty-four reet 
by two hundred. It was a fine establishment in the time of the 
Jesuits, and judging from some of the apartments which I saw, 
it contains very comfortable accommodations for officers and 
troops. I was particularly struck with the new gaol, which is a 
handsome structure of stone, standing on very elevated ground ; 
it is one hundred and sixty feet long by sixty-eight broad, and 
three stories high : the cost was over fifieen thousand pounds. 

The Bishop's palace is one hundred and forty-sevei\ feet by one 
hundred and eighteen, and stands in a very commanding situa- 
tion, near the grand battery. It is now occupied by the Provin- 



* Bouchette. 
All the dimenfuons of the public buildings are taken on the anthoritj of 
Colonel Bouchette. 
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cial ParUameot and for ywous publio-cfficcs, and an annuity u 
paid to the Catholic bishop. It is flaid to be in a ruineus coik- 
diiion« 

The artill^-bamtcks w«re btdlt by tlie French in 1750. They 
extend five hundred and twenty-seven feet by forty, and con- 
tain accommodations for the artillery-troops of the garrison, 
wort-^opa, fitore-houses, &c. and \ every variety of small arms 
for twenty thousand meo, which are always kept fit for inunedi- 
ate use, and are fiuicifully arranged. 

-Quebec is well paved wkh large stoaes, firmly fix^ Mc^t 
of its streets are narrow; the principal ones are tliirty«tvo ieei 
wide, butmost of them only from twcaity^bur to tweaty^eeven. 
The liouses are of very tmequal height, and generally have hifh 
dopmg r<K>&, to enable ithem to sustain the ice and snow. Tbt 
covering of the roofi witb tin, or eveo with daeet-iron, is by oo 
means general ; most of them are still covered with shing^ 
Many of the modem houses, especially on tha higj^test ^ound, 
are very handsome, and in the modem style, and some new ones 
are in progi^ess. The market-place is, in its largest dimeIlflioni^ 
two hiindi*ed and ft&y feet by one hundred and sixty-five. I 
saw it on Satuoday morning, which m the best time, axid never 
wish to see a market better supplied' with oeieat^ fowl, iiah, and 
vegetables, and e^y thing in very good order. The prices we 
are told aoe not high. Thece ase a goeat many -dogs in Quebec, 
find they are not kiqit merely for parade : they :are made to work, 
and it is not uncommon in Quebec to see dogs harAessed to 
litde carts, and drawiag meat, merchandise, aod even wood op 
and down the jiiib:; they puU with all their IHtle might, and seem 
{leased with tbeir employment. 

With .nespect to the institutions of Quebec, most trf* wbidi were 
founded by the Fronch, the valuable statistical account of Ca^ 
nada, by Colonel Bouchetibe, vntt supply eieery detail as to tlia 
nunneries, tlie hospitals, the college, the churches, GaA^oiic mA 
Protestant, the clergy, and every other important partioalar, 
which « stranger would desire to learn. 1 his work, vridi ilt 
grand topographical map, is however, I believe, little knowii lia 
the United States, and is rather ^o eKpensive jfor geaend curou* 
lation. 

Besides the peculiar, or at least nemadrable ^tuies, wliich 
have been sketched, Quebec lis oertainly a very BeqpeotaMe city, 
aad one of .those places on il:he iLmericaa oontinent most wcatby 
of the cunfosity of an iittelligeat latrangBC. Indaed* to Ittufe .aaea 
Quebec and jVIontreal, and the intervening .and surrounding 
country, is, in some degree, a substitute for a visit to Europe, 
The latitude of Quebec is 4^ dee. 48 min. 3f sec. lOOitb. 
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THE BI.VER ST. I^AWRENCE. 

Montreal^ October 12. — The mighty otftletof the most mag- 
nificent collection of inland waters in the world, the North 
American lakes — individually, like seas — collectively, covering 
the aerea of an empire ; already enlivened by the sails of com- 
merce, and recently awed by the thunder of contending navies ; 
bordered by thriving villages and settlements, and hereafter to be 
surrounded by populous towns, and cities, and countries ; asso- 
ciated as this river is with such realities, and with such antici- 
pations, it is impossible to apiproach the St. Lawrence with 
ordinary feelings, or to view it as merely a river of primary 
magnitude. . 

Already, the two great cities of Canada are erected on its 
borders ; Europe sends her fleets to Quebec, and even to Mon- 
treal ; nearly two hundred miles of intervening water are now 
daily passed between the cities, by steam-boats, some of which 
are as large in tonnage as Indiamen, or sloops of war. It is 
now no very difficult task to be wafted on the St. Lawrence from 
Lake Ontario to the Ocean, a distance of nearly seven hundred 
miles, or from Niagara, which differs little from one thousand, 
and the entire range, from Lake Superior, is two thousand. 

In that part of the St. Lawrence which, within a week, we have 
now twice passed, there are fewer observations to be made than 
on many routes much less extensive, and on many rivers of much 
inferior magnitude. This arises from the great sameness which 

Krevails along the banks. They appear to be very generally al- 
ivial ; extensively they are so low that they seem, in many 
places, hardly to form an adequate barrier against the occasional 
swelling and overflow of the great river, which they* limit ; 
indeed, it is difficult always to convince ones-self that they are 
not, here and there, actually lower than the river ; of rocks, 
till we come within a few miles of Quebec, there are hardly any 
to be seen, and yet it is obvious that there are rocks in the vici- 
nity, because the houses are often constructed of stotie ; for many 
miles from Montreal, on the way to Quebec, the banks are little 
else than damp meadows, resembling Holland extremely ; some- 
times the shores recede in natural terraces, and retiring platforms 
E laced one above another, till the last visible one forms 'a 
igh ridge; at other times, precipitous banks, cut down as it 
were by art, exhibit strata of gravel and clay and sand — ^forming 
distinct and oflen variously coloured horizontal layers ; the 
forests are usually removed from' the immediate margin of the 
river, and the verdure is in most places rich and lively. 

The average width of ther iver, between Montreal and Que- 
bec, appears to be about two miles ; but it is extremely irregular; 
Voyages a;f(f Tbavbls, Vol. VH. Q 
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sometimes it does not exceed half^a-mile, or three-fourths of a 
mile, but this is true only near Quebec and at a few other 
places; at other times, it becomes two, three, or more miles 
wide. I have already mentioned, that in the Lake of St. Peter, 
as it b called, a few miles above the town of Three Rivers, an 
expansion of the river takes place, so that for more than twenty* 
mites, its breadth is nine or ten miles. 

The current is considerable — probably three miles an hour 
generally, but in some places it has apparently double that force, 
and the river, instead of flowing as it commonly does, with an 
unruffled surface, becomes perturbed, and hurries along with 
murmurs and eddies, and in a few places with foam and breakers. 

This is particularly the case at the Richelieu rapids, fifty 
miles above Quebec, where the river is compressed within half-a- 
mile, and the navigable part within much less ; numerous rocks, 
which appear to be principally large rolled masses, form, when 
the water is low, as it was when we passed, a terrific reef^ and 
when the river is up, a dangerous concealed enemy. Through 
these rapids^ (as was mentioned on the passage down,) the steam- 
boats dare not go in the night, and the instance in which it is 
said to have been done, was to carry to Quebec the news of 
the Duke of Richmond's death. The speed of the steam-boat 
had, however, been surpassed by that of the land-messenger, 
who had already anrived with the gloomy news. At the lower 
end of the town of Montreal, the stream, compressed by the island 
of St. Helena, is so impetuous that the steam-boats, which every 
where else can stem the current, are here obliged to anchor and 
procure the aid of oxen; four yoke wei'e employed, with a drag- 
rope, to draw the M alsham — the boat in wluch we came up 
to Montreal, through this pass; it is, however, not half-a-mile 
that the river is so rapid, for after passing this place steam car- 
ries on the boats again to their moorings at the upper end of the 
town., It requires a very strong wind to carry vessels with sails 
against this current. I saw some vessels here which enjoyed this 
advantage, and for one hour I could not perceive that they made 
any head-way. 

The population on the river is very considerable, nearly all tlie 
way between the two cities, so that on both sides houses or villages 
are almost constantly in view. There are, however, but two towns 
of any magnitude, both of which have been mentioned-^^-Sord, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, and which connects Lake 
Champlain with the St. Lawrence, forty-five miles below Mon- 
treal, and the Trois Rivieres or Three Rivers,t hAlf>way between 



* Colonel Boacbette stales the length at twentjr^ve iii Vy ^ bot be in- 
cJades that portion which is full of islands. 

t The tide ceasei nnaat l^^|^ad(A. 
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Quebec and Montreal. This large town derives its whimsical 
name from the fact that the river St. Maurice, which empties 
her^, is divided at its mouth by little islands, into three parts,* 
so that there seem to be three rivers instead of one. 

Most of the houses on both banks of the St. Lawrence, as well 
as in the vicinity of Quebec, are white, roof and all; the roofs, 
of houses in Canada being frequently protected from fire, as 
well as beautified by a white-wash of 'salt and lime, or of fime 
only, which is renewed every year. 

There are many villages on the river ; some are l^ge and po- 
pulous, and most of them are fiirnished with pretty, and a tew 
with grand churches ; they have from one spire to three, and 
having generally a brilUaat covering of tin, both on the roofe 
and spires, they blaze in the snn, and, even at the distance of 
miles, dazzle the eyes of the beholder. 8ome other public build- 
ings, and the best private houses on the banks, are occasionally 
covered in the same manner. Most of the cottages are only one 
Btory high, and are small ; but large and good houses, appeaf-r 
ing like the residences of the seigneurs and other country gen- 
tlemen, are hardly ever out of sight. The banks of the St. 
Lawrence, thus verdant and beauti&l from cultivation, and 
decked every where vdth brilliant white houses and pretty vil- 
lages, impress a traveller very pleasantly, although he finds but 
little variety in the views. 1 have omitted to mention, that 
from the rapids of Richelieu, going down the river, the banks 
almost immediately become con^derably more elevated. 

MONTREAL. 

St. John^ Oct. 14^A, 1819. — On leaving the citjr this morn- 
ing, we passed again to Longueil, but not m so frail a bark as 
betbre. We were conveyed in a horse-boat, worked by ten horses, 
and which, when we entered, had just discharged sixteen carta 
and calashes, besides people and cattle, other than those belong- 
ing to these vehicles. We crossed lower down and in deeper 
water than we had passed in the canoe. 

The view of the town, when we were receding, as well aft 
when we were advancing, was very fine. It stretches about 
two miles along the St. Lawrence, and it scarcely equals half a 
mile in breadth. The bank of the river is considerably elevated, 
and the ground, although not very uneven, rises gradually from 
the water into a moderate ridge — ^then sinks into a hollow^ and 
then rises with more rapidity till it finishes, less than a mile and a 
half from the town, in one of the finest hills that can be imagined. 
This hill is called the mountain* of Montreal, and, indeed, 

* There are several springs Dear the top of this mountain, and from them 
the town is supplied with water by the usual means of subterranean pipes. 

Q 2 
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from it the town derives its name ; the words originally signified, 
as is said, the Royal Mountain. This mountain rises five hun- 
dred and fifly feet above the level of the river. It forms a steep 
and verdant barrier, covered with shrubbery, and crowned with 
trees, and is a most beautiful back-ground for the city. 

Its form, as it appears from the river, is nearly that of a bow. 
We rode up, across the southern end of it, behind the beautiiiil 
seat of the Hon. Mr. M' GilUvray. I afterwards ascended it on 
foot, in company with an English gentleman, and walked the length 
of its ridge. The view is one of the finest that can be seen in any 
country. Immediately at our feet, the city of Montreal is in full 
view, with its dazzling tin-covered roofs and spii'es, and its 
crowded streets ; the noble St. Lawrence, stretching away to the 
ri^htand left, is visible, probably for fifty miles, and on both sides 
of it, and for a great width, particularly on the south, one of the 
most luxuriant champaign countries in the world is spread before 
the observer. The mountains of Belaeil, Chambly, and a few 
others, occur upon this vast plain, but in general it is not inter- 
rupted till it reaches the territories of the United States, in which 
we discern the mountains of Vermont and New- York. 

In our rear we saw the Ottowa or Grand River and itsbranches, 
which, uniting and becoming blended with the St. Lawrence, 
divide the island of Montreal from the main. 

Nothing is wanted to render the mountain ofMontreal a charm- 
ing place for pedestrian excursions, and for rural parties, but aUttle 
eftort, and expense in cutting and clearing winding walks, and 
in removing a few trees from the principal points of view, (as 
they now form a veiy great obstruction ;) a lodge or resting 
place on the mountain, constructed so as to be ornamental, 
would also be a desirable addition. 

On the front declivity of the mountain is a beautiful cylinder 
of lime-stone or grey marble, erected on a pedestal ; the entire 
height of both appeared to be about thirty-five feet. It rises 
from among the trees, by which it is surrounded, and is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Simon M*Tavish, Esq. who died about 
fourteen years since, and was, in a sense, the founder of the 
North Western Company. Just below is a handsome mauso- 
leum, of the same materials, containing his remains ; and, still 
lower down the mountain, an unfinished edifice of stone, erected 
by the same gentleman, which, had he lived to complete it, would 
have been one of the finest in the vicinity of Montreal. It is 
now fast becoming a ruin, although it is enclosed and roofed in, 
and the windows are built up with masonry. It would have 
been a superb house, if finished according to the original plan. 
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MODE OF BUILDING IN MONTREAL. 

Montreal has much the appearance of an European town, 
particularly of a continental one. The streets are narrow, except 
some of the new ones ; the principal ones are those parallel to 
the river, of which those of St. Paul, which is a bustling street of 
business, near the river, and Notre Dame-street, on higher ground, 
and more quiet, more genteel, and better built, are the princi- 
pal; the latter street is thirty feet wide, and three-fourths of a 
mile long. A few of those which intersect the above streets at 
right angles are also considerable. The town has a crowded 
active population, and many strangers and persons from the 
country augment the activity in its streets. 

But the circumstance which assimilates it most to a continental 
European town, is its being built of stone. People from the 
United States are apt to consider Montreal as gloomy, and I pre- 
sume it arises from the fact of its being built of stone, euid prin- 
cipally in an antique fashion. The former is, however, in reality 
a strong ground of preference over our cities, built of wood and 
brick, fetone is the best material of which housies can be con- 
structed ; if properly built, they are not damp in the least ; jbqr 
exclude both heat and cold better than any other houses ; jthey 
will not burn, except in part, and scarcely need repair, andvthey 
are easily made very handsome. Indeed no other material ^os* 
sesses sufficient dignity for expensive public edifices ; and we 
were sorry to see even a few private nouses in the suburbs of 
Montreal built of brick, in the Anglo-American style. 

Montreal is certainly a fine town of its kind, and it were niuch 
to be wished that the people of the United States would imitate 
the Canadians, by constructing their houses, wherever practicable, 
of stone. The environs of Montreal are beautifiil, but although 
considerably cultivated and improved, they are far from being 
brought to the state of which they are capable. 

A number of handsome villas now make their appearance 
around the town, and there are numerous scites still unoccupied, 
which will probably be hereafter crowned with elegant seats. 
Few places in the world possess more capabilities ot this kind 
than Quebec and Montreal; if the latter is less bold than the 
former in its scenery, it possesses much richness and delicate 
beauty, which need nothing but wealth and taste to display them 
to advantage ; the former aheady exists in Montreal to a 
great extent, and there are also very respectable proo& of the 
existence and growth of the latter. 

miscellaneous remarks on MONTREAL. 

Thit city is in latitude 45** 31' north, and in longitude 73" 35' 
west from Greenwich. It covers one thousand and twenty acres 
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— ^what was within the old fortifications was only one hundred 
acres. Its climate is very considerably milder than that of 
Quebec, and most persons would probably consider it as a more 
desirable residence. In regard to accommodations, it is so to a 
stranger, who will look in vain, in Quebec, for an establishment 
equalto the Mansion-House. He will find indeed in Quebec a 
good table, but there are deficiencies on other topics, to which 
an American from the United States, and still more perhaps an 
Englishman, will not easily be reconciled. 

The following facts* as to the extent of some of the public 
establishments of Montreal, may be of some use towards a cor- 
rect estimation of the public spirit 6f the country, especially of 
that which prevailed under the French dominion* 

The Hotel Dieu, founded in 1644, is three hundred and 
twenty-four feet in front, by four hundred and sixty-eight deep ; 
it is attended by thirty-six nuns, who administer to the sick and 
diseased of both sexes. 

The Convent of La Congregation de Notre Dame forms t 
range of buildings two hundred and thirty-four feet in front, by 
<ft^ hundred and thirty-three ; the object of this institution is 
female instruction. 

Tbe General Hospital, or Convent of the Grey Sisters, was 
foiiided in 1750 : it occupies a space along the little river St. 
Pierre of six hundred and seventy-eight feet, and is a refiige for 
the infirm poor and invalids. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame is one hundred and forty-four 
feet by ninety-four ; this church we thought, in some respects, 
more splendid in the interior, but less grand than that at Quebec. 
It contains, among other things, a gigantic wooden image of the 
Saviour on the cross. The cathedral stands completely in the 
street of Notre Dame, across the Place d'Armes, and entirely 
obstructs the view up and down the street. This church is, on 
the outside, rude and unsightly. 

The English cathedral is the finest building in Montreal— its 
tower, which is unfinished, is still in progress ; this church is 
very large, but I did not learn its dimensions. Those whom we 
saw attending worship in it, were persons of very genteel appear- 
ance, including many military men, but the church would nave 
held ten times as many as v^ere present. 

The seminary of St. Sulpice occupies three sides of a square, 
and is one hundred and thirty-two feet by ninety, with spacious 
gardens. It was founded about 1657. 

The new college, or Petit Seminaire, is in the Recollet su- 
burbs; it is two hundred and ten feet by forty-five, with a wing 



* Bouchetto. 
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at each end, of one hundred and eighty-six feet by forty«five; it 
is an appendage of the other seminary, and designed to extend 
its usefulness by enlarging its accommodations. 

Ther^ is ne*ar the mountain of Montreal another appendage of 
the seminary. It appears to be about a mile from the town ; it 
is a considerable stone-building, surrounded by a massy wall, 
which encloses extensive gardens, &c. This place was for- 
merly called Clateau des Seigneurs de Montreal, but now it has 
the appellation of La Maison des Pretres. It is a place of re- 
creation, resorted to once a-week, by both the superiors and 
pupils of the seminary. 

There is no Englisn college in Canada, but a foundation for 
one has been laid by a gentleman,* who died in 1:814, and be- 
queathed ten thousand pounds, besides a handsome real estate 
at the mountain near Montreal, '' for the purpose of endowing 
an English college ; but, upon condition, tnat such an institution 
should be erected within ten years, otherwise the property was 
to revert to his heirs." I have not heard that the plan has ever 
been carried into execution. 

I know nothing that has excited my surprise more in Canada 
than the number, extent, and variety of the French institutions, 
many of then\ intrinsically of the highest importance, and all of 
them (according to their views) possessing that character. They 
are the more extraordinary when we consider that most of them 
are more than a century old, and that at the time of their foun- 
dation the colony was feeble, and almost constantly engaged in 
war. It would seem, fix>m these facts, as if the French must 
have contemplated the establishment of a permanent and even- 
tually of a great empire in America, and this is the more probable, 
as most of these institutions were founded during the ambitious, 
splendid, and enterprising reign of Louis XI V. 

The agricultural productions of the country are very fine ; in 
no respect inferior to those of the United States, and they are 
evidently raised, in Lower Canada, in greater profusion, and 
with greater ease, than with us. The tnaricet in Montreal is ex- 
cellent; it contains, \tccording to the season, all kinds of meats, 
with abundance of fowl, game, fish, and vegetables, in fine order. 

The fine champaign country, which occupies so large a part 
of Lower Canada, is exceedingly fertile, and, although yve are 
accustomed to consider the climate as very severe, it is evidently 
very healthy ; with the contrivances which exist here, for pro- 
ducing and preserving heat, and for excluding cold, the climate 
is, by all accounts, very comfortable; and it does not appear 

« Hon. James M'GiU. 
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that it prevents the inhabitants from enjoying nearly every pro- 
duction of the earth, which is known in the States bordering on 
Canada. Their potatoes and cauliflowers are particularly good, 
and are raised with great ease. 

The only article which we have found generally bad in this 
country has been bread. The best which we have seen has 
been only tolerable, and most of it has been so sour, dark-co- 
loured, and bitter, that it took some time to reconcile us to it in 
any degree. We were beyond measure astonished at the badness 
of this article, especially as it is so good in England, and in the 
cities of the United States, and as so many of the Canadians are 
perfectly acquainted with both countries. 

Lower Canada is a fine country, and will hereafter become 
populous and powerful, especially as the British and Anglo- 
American population shall now in more extensively, and impart 
more vigour and activity to the community. The climate, not- 
withstanding its severity, is a good one and very healthy, and 
fiivourable to the freshness and beauty of the human complexion. 
All the most important comforts of life are easily and abundantly 
obtained, although the expences of living are nigh, considering 
the fertility of the country. 

A more conect knowledge of Canada is now fast diffusing itself 
through the American States, since the intercourse is become so 
easy, and I believe few Americans from the States now visit this 
country, without returning more favourably impressed respect- 
ing it than they expected to be. It will be happy if friendly 
sentiments and the interchange of mutual courtesies shall do 
away the unfounded impressions and prejudices of both commu- 
nities. Commercial intercourse between the two countries is 
also important, and, I presume, mutually advantageous, and will 
probably continue to increase. The commercial men of Canada 
are principally British and Americans. 

DEPARTURE FROM CANADA. 

We left Montreal on the morning of the fourteenth, in a thick 
snow, which, however, soon ceased ; the crystals of snow were 
all single prisms, or two prisms, united at an angle, and not the 
usual star of six rays. The first snow of the season fell the day 
before, when I was on the mountain of Montreal. 

From Montreal to Chambly, fifteen miles, is a perfectly flat 
alluvial country, with a deep rich soil, and appears to have been 
a mere swamp, till cultivation had redeemed it. The road has 
been made by ditching and embankment, and considering the 
nature of the country, the road is not bad. 

Chambly is a considerably large town for Canada, contains a 
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few good, and some handsome houses, extensive barrackft,* both 
for infantry and cavalry, and a few troops. At Chambly, the 
' river Sorel, which, botn above and below, is sluggish, (at least it 
is so near its mouth and at St. John's) becomes very lively, roUr 
ing over a rocky bottom, and forming a pretty although not an 
impetuous rapid. In the only place upon its banks, where I had 
an opportunity to see any of the rocks, they were flat secondary 
limestone covered by slate. 

From Chambly to St. John's, tw^elve miles, there is a beau- 
tiful country, along the bank of the river ; the population is a 
numerous one, and in summer this must be one of the finest 
rides that a flat country can present. Near Chambly, but on 
the other side of the river, there is a large and handsome house 
belonging to General Christie Burton, who has there an estab- 
lishment of mills. 

We arrived in the town of St. John's in the afternoon. We 
were very comfortably accommodated at Cameron's Inn ; but 
St. John s is a place in which a stranger will not wish to remain 
long. Although the country is fertile about it, its appearance 
is mean, dirty, and disagreeable. A few troops are stationed 
here, but the ancient fort, which was very extensive, and still 
looks very Venerable with its high earthen walls and falling bar- 
racks, is^an interesting ruin. It was captured in 1775 by gene- 
ral Montgomery, after a gallant defence, and a considerably: 
protracted siege. 

« «■«  « «  « «' 

October I5th. — At eight o'clock in the morning, we left St. 
John's in the steam-boat Congress, and although encountering 
both an opposing wind and current, we swept along with great 
rapidity in one of the swiftest and best boats that I have ever 
seen. She is not large, but is fltted up with great neatness, 
and every thing about her is in fine order. 

We soon passed the Isle aux Noix, which, as observed in the 
passage down, has also been celebrated in the military history 
of these countries, and is now fortified and occupied by a con- 
siderable force. Troops appeared to be engaged in throwing up 
additional works. There are large barracks on this island, and 
numbers of officers reside here, on this low spot, of only eighty- 
five acres, in what appears a gloomy exile. This island is par- 
ticularly important to the naval command of Lake Champlain, 
and here the unfortunate Captain Downie's squadron was fitted 
out. 

* Erected, principally, during the late war, wbeo it was a great tniH4ary 
station. 

y or AGM and T^AVEhty Vol. VJL R 
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At Rouse's Point, at the confluence of the riyar Soiel widi 
Lake Champlain^ we again passed the strong stone-work recently 
erected by the United States to commatid the riyer, and now 
about to fall to the British goyemm&nt. 

Once more we were in our own waters, and in a short time 
passed around Cumberland Head, which is composed of flat 
strata of secondary limestone^ 

BURLINGTON, IN VERMONT, TO HANOVER, IN NEW HAKP-* 

SHIRE, 84 MILES. ' 

We were on the road three days, and, as it is not remark^^ 
ably interesting, except for its wild Alpine scenery, I shall giye 
but a sketch of iu 

Burlington is one of the most beautiful villages in New-Eng<» 
land. It stands on a bay of the same name, is a port of entry, 
and has a population of probably nearly two thousand. •Ris- 
ing rapidly from the lake, and occupying the declivity and top 
of^ high hill — abounding with elegant houses — generally large 
and painted white — haying several handsome public buildings, 
and (the most conspicuous and commanding of them all,) a col" 
lege, situated on the most elevated ground, three hundred and 
thirty feet above the surface of the water ; the impressions which 
it makes dn a stranger are very agreeable, and the more so, as 
it is scarcely forty years since this region was a wilderness. Its 
buildings are a court-house, a jail, an academy, a coll^^ two 
handsome houses of public worship, one hundred and sixty 
dwelling-houses, and forty-three stores, offices, and mechanics* 
shops. It is the most commercial place on the lake.* 

It is worth a journey across the green mountains, which 
occupy almost the entire breadth of Vermont, and fi-om which 
the state derives its name, to see the grand views which they 
present. There is, in fact, a succession of mountains, -one, two, 
three, and four thousand feet high ; not here and there a single 
peak, but a vast billowy ocean, swelled into innumerable pointed 
Waves, and bold ridges, and scooped into deep hollows. 

According to the barometrical measurement of Captain Part- 
ridge, the Camel's Rump, twenty miles east by south from 
Burlington, is about four thousandt feet high, and many others 
approach this elevation. 

At Montpelier, in a low valley, forty miles from the lake, we 
found the legislature of Vermont convened. Montpelier is a 
small and rather neat village, of about one hundred families; 
the township in which it is situated contains nearly two thousand 



* Worcester's Gazetteer, 
t ThfM tfaaiisand four hundred* — Worcester's GaMltecr. 
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pBople ; but this place is so secluded^ that it seems as if the 
^vemment had sought retirement more thc^n publicity, in fixing 
iteelf here. It is probable, however, that it was rather a regard 
to a central position, as this place is only ten miles from the 
centre of the state. The roads were good througli our whole 
journey to Hanover, except the eQects of recent rams, and con-^ 
sidering the mountainous nature of the country. Wherever 
practicable they have followed the river courses along the allu-« 
vial bottoms, and, where they have wound around the hills, it 
is done with great skill.and judgment. Very»frequently we rode 
for miles on precipices, where the descent was, for a great many 
yards down, almost perfectly abrupt, ^nd ^ slight deviatioi^ 
would have been &tal. 

When we arrived at the height of land, which was about 
sixty miles from the lake, the streams, now tending towards the^ 
Connecticut, indicated our course, and, for six or seven mile^, 
we descended w^ith great rapidity, the carriage almost constantly 
urging the horses forward, and at last we found lodgings in th^ 
beautiful valley of Chelsea, completely environed by mountains, 
which being free from wood, and prettily dotted here and there 
with flocks pf sheep, reminded me cheerfully of the Derbyshi^ 
scenery. , 

The village was very neat, with one of the best inns which 
we had seen ; we were received with the kindness of a home, 
luld with almost all its comforts. 

The next day (October 18th,) we arrived at Hanover, in 
New-Hampshire, having crossed the Cormecticut river from th^ 
pretty town of Norwich, on a bridge, 

HAXOVER. 

Oct. 18. — This handsome villi^e, of about sixty houses, is ^jx 
agreeable object to a traveller, ft is built principally upon i^ 
small hollow squiare, which is a beautiful green. Most of the 
houses are very neaj^ and spme are large and handsome. The 
greater part are painted white, and have that lively appearance 
BO commoii in the villages of New-England* 

BIDE DOWN CONNECTICUT BIVEA, 

Oct. 19. — Wb passed down the New-Hampshire side of tht 
river, eighteen miles, and then crossed into Vermont, at the beau* 
tifiil town of Windsor, containing two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-seven inhabitants.^ 

The town has a magnificent back-ground in the high monn« 
tain Ascutney, measuring three thousiand three hundred And 
twenty feet above the sea, and two thousand nine hundred and 

* Woro^ter'i Oiuitttetr* 
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tkree above the surface of the river.* The form of the moiuik 
.tain is handsome, and presents naked rocks at its summit. 

From Windsor we passed down the Vermont side of the rivw 
to Charlestown, where we again crossed into New-Hampshire. 
We saw on our ride the establishment of Mr. Jarvis, formerly a 
consul abroad. He has a very extensive farm, and an entire 
village, named Wethersfield, is owned by him, and occupied by 
his tenants. 

We passed the night at Charlestown. This is another village 
remarkable for beauty. It is built upon oi^ street, which is very 
VTide, and, for nearly a mile, the hou^^ are planted at distances 
convenient both for neighbourhood and accommodaticm. 

Here, as at Windsor, a large proportion are very handsome, 
and there is an extreme decree of neatness in the fields, gardens, 
and door-yards. The verdure being still fine, nptwithstanding 
the period of the year, was charmingly contrasted with the bri^ 
liant white of the houses. 

From Hanover to this place the river Connecticut flows in a 
narrow channel, in most places so confined by very high ground, 
and sometimes by mountains, that it seems to run in me only 
possible place, and the channel appears as if it had been* cut by 
art, and laid with exquisite skill through an almost impervious 
country. Rarely do the precipitous banks retire so as to leave 
any meadows or flat lands upon the border, and the country ap- 
pears no{^ remarkably fertile. The pines still occupy a consider- 
able portion of it, but most of the large ones are cut away; here 
and there an ancient tree still raises its head to the winds, and 
towers above its compeers. In many parts of this r^on, very 
formidable fences are made by pulling up the stumps of the 
gigantic pine-trees, and arranging them in a row witli tneir roots 
interlocked. 

BELLOWS TALLS. 

This place is worth visiting, both for its bold and picturesque 
scenery, and for the interesting nature of its mineralogy and 
geology. 

On approaching Bellows Falls from the north, the traveller is 
first strucK by the elegant appearance of the small village of Rock- 
ingham, situated on the Vermont side of the river, upoh ground 
pleasantly elevated. A neat church, semi-gothic, and several 
seats of gentry, who have clustered about these fidls, are finely 
contrasteid with the wildness and rudeness of the surrounding 
scenery. On the New-Hampshire side, a very high ridge <ot 

* According to Captain Partridge's measarement This gentleman is 
•stablishing a military academy at Norwich, opposite to Hanover, and n 
large building is now erecting for this purpose. 
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mountain-rock, I presume five or six hundred feet above the 
level of the river, torins its immediate barrier, there being only 
just room for a narrow road between it and the Connecticut. 
Immediately at the foot of this frowning and impending moun* 
tain, is an elegant establishment belonging to a gentleman who 
seems not to leel what every observer must dread, that his house 
may be crushed by falling rocks. 

Bellows Falls, as a piece of scenery, are peculiar on account 
of a certain snugness, which marks the entire collection of moun- 
tains, rocks, and river-torrent, and pretty houses, whicli are all 
approached without the slightest inconvenience, and are com- 
prised within a veiy small compass. On the west side there is a 
canal half-a-mile long, around the falls ; it has nine locks. 

From Bellows Falls we passed down to Walpole. This is 
another handsome village; some of the houses are splendid. 
Putney, on the Vermont side, presented nothing particularly in- 
teresting. We reached Brattleborough at evening, and there 
passed the night. 

In Dummerston I saw a great slate quarry : the strata were 
vertical, and tl)e excavation was like a deep canal, so that as I 
walked into it, the perpendicular strata formed a perfect wall on 
both sides, and I trod on their edges. It was a fine example of 
primitive roofing slate ; and from this place and the vicinity, as 
Brattleborough, &c. it is extensively quarried, and carried down 
the river. 

In speaking of the villages on Connecticut river, I often use 
the epithets beautiful, handsome, &c. till they are in danger of 
becoming trite. Still I must repeat them with respect to the 
eastern* village of Brattleborouffh. 

This village is built principally upon one street, and contains 
very few houses or shops that are not an ornament to the place. 
The street is parallel to the river, and passes through luxuriaut 
meadows, spreading into an extensive champaign, bounded by 
the Connecticut, which here for miles washes the base of a grand 
mountain-barrier that limits the view on the east. . This view 
was best seen in retrospect as we rose the hill, at the south end 
of the town. Thence we saw this mountain-range, probably 
here one thousand* feet high, covered with the richest drapery 
of the forest, and stretching away to the north, while the Con- 
necticut gently washed its foot, and the pretty village, with its 
white houses and brilliant church, rose in the midst of a rich 
meadow. 

But the most interesting object in Brattleborough is its vene- 

* The other village 1 did not gee. 
t Tbis if ft conjecture merely : I know not of any meafureraent. 
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rable pastor, with whom at his pleasant rural abode we hod the 
honour of an evening intervie>¥. At the age of seventy-fiye, he had 
recently returned from England, his native country, after a visit of 
eighteen months. He had been absent from England twenty- 
five years, and found, on returning to his native town, which, 
(except occasional visits,) he left sixty-three years since, that but 
one person remembered him. Even the monuments of his con- 
temporaries in the grave-yard, were so moss-grown, that he could 
not read the inscriptions, and those of the persons who had died 
more recently he did not know. He found, however, many friendi 
in various parts of England, who remembered him with affection. 
The country appeared to him greatly improved, and to exhibit the 
most decided proofs of a thriving condition ; but his adopted 
country he greatly prefers, and gladly returned to endhis days in it. 
The venerable man, at once an instructive and delightful 
Mentor, entertained us with many of the incidents of his tour, 
the relation of which was enlivened by the most interesting remarks* 

« * *  * «   *- 

Oct. 21 St. — We left Brattleborough in the morning, and elevea 
miles below crossed the bridge into Northfield, in Massachusetts. 

Northfield is a neat village, on a wide street situated on a hill, 
but the houses are plain; the place had, however, an air of 
comfort and snugness. 

Passing down through Northfield into Montague, we came to 
extensive ranges of primitive rocks, chiefly gneiss ; but in them 
occurred great beds of granite, the first that I had seen in place 
on our whole journey. Primitive rocks continued to the upper 
lock of Miller's Falls : the canal here is cut through a coarse 
conglomerate, composed of fragments of primitive rocks. 

The scenery at this place is handsome ; and at the confluence 
pf Miller's River with the Connecticut, the latter forms a great 
bow, and looks like a lake surrounded by high hills. 

Several miles below, we came to Miller's Falls. The river 
runs nearly north-west, and is precipitated over the strata, 
which at this place cross the river, and form a natural dam. The 
rocks which form the natural dam at Miller's Falls are composed 
of fragments of primitive rocks; but generally these fragments 
are not large, rarely exceeding an inch or two in diameter, and 
generally smaller than that, a he strata have an inclination of 
rorty-five degrees, and. have every mark of the earliest class of 
fragmented rocks. Are they not a variety of Greywacke? 
Their direction is nearly north-east and sbuth-west. 

We crossed the Connecticut again, at the place where, by com« 
pitting iu |;reat bend, it returps to it» usual direction of norU 
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tod iBoutii. We now arrived in the town of Greenfield, and Odi 
tiscending the hill from the river, I saw, for the first tirfie, in this 
part of the country, trap rocks in place. They here constitute an 
extensive range, extremely well characterized, and, (agreeably to 
Mr. Hitchcock's excellent account of the geology of this vi- 
cinity,*) fonn, veri/ nearly^ the northern extremity of the great 
trap ranges, which commence at New-Haven and cross com- 
pletely both the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut.t 

The fragmented rocks, which, in nearly the whole of this 
range, lie beneath the trap, I here had the pleasure of seeing 
emerge from under it, at a high angle of inclination, and at a 
high elevation, on the side next to the village of Greenfield. 

* ^lf $itf ^ ^If ^^ ^b ^b ^b Jte 

w^ ^^» "^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^^ 

From the hill in question, we had a fine view of this village, 
which stands principally on two intersecting streets; has a 
number of handsome houses, and, for a country-town, an un- 
common proportion of brick buildings. Walpole also has a 
number, and Windsor a larger number than either. Greenfield 
stands two miles from Connecticut river, on a high plain, which 
declines gently to the west. It has handsome cliurgies, a court* 
house, a jail, &c. 

OEEBFIELD^ 

Just at evening we drove over to Deerfield, a distance of 
three miles, through the most luxuriant and beautiful country 
that we had seen m our whole journey. This country is the fine 
alluvial region intersected by the Deerfield river, and probably 
 formed by it, as the alluvial countries on rivers generally appear, 
to be. Even now, in the latter part of October, the grass is 
most vividly green, thickly mattea, and rich as the shag of velvet. 
The remains of the crops of corn evinced also great productive- 
ness, and seemed almost to realize the fables ofthe golden ages. 

We were comfortably lodged in a good inn, just in time 
to visit, before dark/? very interesting antiquity in diis town. 

Deerfield is a plain venerable town, with good buildings, but 
not many of them are in the modern style; this circumstance is, 
however, rather pleasing than otherwise. Deerfield extends 
about a mile on one street ; it has a highly respectable academy, 
the finest meadows in New England, and a very interesting an- 
cient history, upon which I have no time to enlarge. 

Oct, 22. — ^We left- Deerfield on a fine morning, and extended 



 See American Journal of Science, vol. 1. 
t The same that, in sketching the scenery in the middle region of Connec* 
ti«ut, wwe described Mrl^ in this volnme^ 
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our ride thirty-ei^ht miles, to Springfield. We followed the 
Deeffield mountain — crossed the &tal, bloody, (or, as it is now 
called, muddy) brook, where, on the 12th of September, 1675, 
Captain Lathrop, with almost his whole company, of ninety or 
an nundred young men, the ilowerof that region, was cut ofi*by 
the Indians, who, to the number of seven or eight hundred, at- 
tacked them by surprise, when, as is said, most of the party were 
engaged in gathering grapes. 

We rode down to the feiTy at Sunderland, to obtain a good 
view of the Sugar-Loaf Mountain, which is so well described by 
Mr. Hitchcock,* that I have scarcely occasion to remark, that 
it is composed of conglomerate rock, and that the mountain back 
of it is trap. 

We crossed through Hatfield over to Hadley, and thence into 
Northampton, where we dined. — It is hardly necessary to say any 
thing of these scenes, wliich are so luxuriant, and so well known, 
that their beauty is quite proverbial. 

Hatfield and Hadley are neat and venerable places, and Nor- 
thampton is one of the finest inland towns in America. 

The great bends of the river here— the bold scenery of Mount 
Holyoke, aAd Mount Tom, and the rich and grand landscape, 
from their summits, particularly from the former, have been often 
described and can hardly be exa^erated. 

Oct. 23. — We passecl the last night at Spring-field, which in 
beauty hardly yields to any town on the river. In the morning 
I visited the United States armory, and was much gratified ; for 
order, neatness, and high excellence in every department, under 
the able management of Colonel Lee, it merits the highest eu- 
logium. 

We proceeded through Long Meadow to Enfield, and, at the 
bridge, on the eastern side, I was pleased to observe the sand- 
stone rocks, filled with the remains of vegetables, bituminized 
and carbonized, and affording one indication, among many, of a 
region containing coal. This, and the contiguous places, should 
be more attentively examined. 

Through Windsor, we proceeded to Hartford, and, arriving 
there before evening, almost five weeks from the time of our de- 
parture, found those in health and prosperity who were most in- 
teresting to us ; and, in the retrospect, perceived much cause for 
satisfaction, and still more for gratitude, that, in travelling nearly 
twelve hundred miles, not one^disarter, nor one serious disap- 
pointment, had given us occasion to regret the undertaking. 

* American Journal of Science. 
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